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IS COMPULSORY INSURANCE FOR WORKERS A NECESSITY? 





DR. S. S. HUEBNER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, BELIEVES THAT IF SOME 
SUCH MOVEMENT IS NOT UNDERTAKEN IN THE NEAR FUTURE SOMETHING MORE 
DRASTIC IN THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT INSURANCE IS BOUND TO COME 





Although All Comprehensive Voluntary Plans of Life Insurance Undertaken by Governments 
Have Been Failures, Evidence Abundantly Shows That a Plan of Life Protection for Wage- 
Earners Cannot Be Left to Voluntary Action, Is the Writer’s Opinion 


Is compulsory insurance for wage-earners a_ necessity? 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, believes that if some 
movement is not undertaken in the near future that some- 
thing more drastic in the form of compulsory government 
insurance is coming. Dr. Huebner expressed these opinions 
in a notable address which he recently delivered before the 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
“Tife Insurance as an Economic Force.” 

As to the general benefits of life insurance Dr. Huebner 
called attention to the facts that, (1) life insurance furnishes 
the only certain method of capitalizing the income producing 
value of the life of the bread winner, and of indemnifying 
the loss of that value to the dependent family in case of 
premature death. 

Il Life insurance is the only safe method of accumu- 
lating a competency in a convenient and certain manner to 
meet the needs of old age or periods of adversity. In this 
respect it serves as a hedge against the saving period being 
cut short by death; it not only makes saving possible, but it 
is saving; by requiring payments of premiums at regular 
intervals it tends to encourage thrift on the part of the in- 
sured; it makes possible the utilization of what has been 
saved, thus greatly increasing the initiative of that large class 
who have saved a little, but who dare not use it in any un- 
dertaking that involves risk; it makes it possible for many to 
borrow, although they possess no tangible collateral. 


Peace of Mind 


Ill. Reference was also made to the peace of mind and 
freedom from worry which one purchases when buying a life 
insurance policy. That conditions will eventually demand 
some remedial agency is perfectly obvious when one con- 
siders that only about one fourth of this country’s wage 
earning families carry as much as $500 protection, and only 
about one third possess a savings bank account. This means 
that the majority of families are protected by life insurance 
by an annual income of not more than $25 at the most. 

That portion of Dr. Huebner’s address which follows 
deals specifically with compulsory insurance for wage-earners 
in contradistinction to the general influence of life insurance 
as an economic force in the community. 

Evidence abundantly shows that a comprehensive plan of 
life insurance protection for wage-earners cannot be left 
to voluntary action. The success of ordinary life insurance 
companies has been due primarily to the agency system, but 


this system, owing to the insuperable obstacles mentioned 
and for no fault of the agent, has not succeeded in reaching 
the wage-earners. Life insurance, in the absence of compul- 
sion, must be sold by salesmen. Companies which have de- 
pended on advertising instead of agents have not even suc- 
ceeded in reaching the middle and wealthy classes, thus show- 
ing that life insurance is reluctantly taken even by those 
who understand its benefits. 


Numerous Experiments 


All comprehensive voluntary plans of life insurance undc.- 
taken by governments have also been failures. On various 
occasions, for example, England has enacted laws providing 
that the post office savings bank might be used as a medium 
through which the government might sell annuities and 
insurance contracts. These laws recognized the problem | 
have explained and had for h + purpose the wide dissemi- 
nation of insurance among tue working classes. Purposely, 
however, these laws were not compulsory and depended upon 
the voluntary action of the public. What was the result ? 
During the seventeen years of the operation of the Act of 
1864 only 6,524 life insurance contracts and only 11,646 annu- 
ities were sold. The Act of 1882 resulted in a similar show- 
ing. At the end of the twenty-fifth year of its operation 
the total number of annuity contracts in force aggregated 
only 2,930 ($297,307); the total insurance contracts only 
13,262 ($3,727,000) ; while the average number of annuities 
written per year amounted to 2,026, and of life insurance 
contracts to only 677, a result attained by various individual 
American companies in the course of a few days. The vol- 
untary state fund plans adopted by Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin give further evidence to the same effect. After three 
and one-half years of operation, the Wisconsin plan in 1915 
showed only 352 policies with a face value of $266,500 on the 
books, a day’s work for any one of our large companies, 
and during the first half of 1915 only forty policies were 
written. Group insurance of employes, paid for by the em- 
ployers, is also, in the main, a recognition of the fact by 
employers that wage-earners will not insure if left to their 
own initiative. 

The foregoing statements are made to show that we are 
confronted by a condition and not a theory, and that if the 
benefits of life insurance are to be generally applied and to 
a reasonable extent to this nation’s wage-earners, it is neces- 
sary for society to apply the principle of compulsion. Why 
not apply this principle to so important a matter as life 
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insurance protection when we can already point to its ap- 
plication in this country to other important matters that inti- 
mately concern society as a whole? We have adopted com- 
pulsory education, and accept it as a matter of course. We 
are rapidly extending the principle to the drink evil. During 
the past few years 31 states and territories—nearly the whole 
of the industrial portion of the United States—have adopted 
workmen’s compensation acts which offer protection against 
the loss of income through industrial accidents. A consid- 
erable number of these states make the compensation plan 
compulsory, and in nearly all the states the laws are com- 
pulsory in effect, since the employer is allowed to select only 
one option in place of the compensation schedule, but said 
option is so drastic that the employer for all practical pur- 
poses feels compelled to come under the compensation sched- 
ule. In Massachusetts and New York compulsory health 
insurance bills were introduced in the legislatures within the 
past few weeks, and I am advised that the bill will be intro- 
duced in other states in the near future. 


Rapid Fire Legislation 


Workmen’s compensation laws have been enacted with such 
rapidity as to show a general approval of such legislation 
on the part of the public. Most employers with whom I have 
discussed the matter recognize the principle as fair. Now, 
I ask, why is it not just as fair to apply the compulsory prin- 
ciple to the risk of premature death as it is to extend it to 
death from industrial accidents? Certainly life insurance 
is much more vitally related to the workman’s family and to 
the community than accident insurance. Let us not forget 
that our workmen’s compensation laws, concerning which 
so much has been said and written of late, and which have 
received such hearty endorsement, are a comparatively small 
factor in protecting workmen and their families against the 
risk of the loss of earning power. These laws protect only 
against the risk of industrial accidents. They do not pro- 
tect against accidents occurring outside of industrial pur- 
suits, although these comprise about one-half of the total 
number of accidents; secondly, they do not cover occupa- 
tional diseases, much more numerous and serious in the af- 
gregate than accidents in business; and, thirdly, they do not 
cover premature death from causes not related to industry 
at all, a factor many times more important than the pre- 
ceding two combined. 


A Drop in the Bucket 


Our present compensation laws, while good as far as they 
go, are really only a “ drop in the bucket.” Is it not true that 
the average working family needs support just as badly in 
case the income producer dies from causes not connected 
with industry as when he dies from accident while engaged 
in his industrial pursuit? The harrowing details of the latter 
are brought home to us in newspaper accounts, while the 
former are so numerous as to be considered ordinary events 
which do not call for a statement. For the average family, 
however, both are equally important from an economic 
point of view, and I see no economic reason for singling 
out the one for special legislation to the exclusion of the 
other. During the past few months several mothers in 
Philadelphia murdered their children and attempted suicide. 
In each instance the story was about the same—no resources 
left by the father at the time of death and no ability on the 
part of the mother to continue the struggle. These are the 
few cases that become public. There are hundreds of in- 
stances each year in this great city alone where the misery, 
although unrecorded by the press, is equally great, and only 
greater strength of will prevents the crime. 

Now let us turn to the remedy. Any comprehensive plan 
must contain the element of compulsion if life insurance is 
to be widely disseminated among wage-earners and is to 
fulfill its great mission for this class. But in the application 
of compulsion emphasis should be placed on the fact of 
insurance rather than the method of insuring. There should 
be a compulsory requirement of a minimum of protection, 
but no compulsion as to the insurer from whom the insur- 





ance must be purchased. The insurance should be compul- 
sory and the insurer optional. 

The limits of this paper permit only the suggesting of 
the general outline of a plan, and I appreciate the necessity 
and difficulties of working out the numerous details that pre- 
sent themselves in a proposition of such magnitude as the 
one under discussion. Briefly stated, I believe the state 
should require a minimum of at least $2,000 of life insur- 
ance for all who have assumed family responsibilities or have 
legal dependents. This minimum should be required along 
the same general lines provided for under the Pennsylvania, 
New York and other workmen’s compensation acts. In the 
first place, an exception should be made where a property 
account can be shown which will satisfy the state author- 
ities, appointed for the purpose, that the minimum amount 
of insurance is unnecessary. Permission should be granted 
to take the insurance in either (1) a stock or mutual life in- 
surance company or society licensed to do business in the 
state, (2) a state fund, or (3) a benefit or fraternal society, 
if operating on a sound mathematical basis. Moreover, if 
an employe is insured under a private fund, or under a group 
policy, let the same be accepted, provided the protection is 
equal to the required minimum and is based on sound mathe- 
matical principles. , 


Installments 


Permit me to add that it would be well to make the policy 
payable in ten installments, certain of $200, each to be fol- 
lowed thereafter by the continued payment of the same in- 
stallment throughout the lifetime of the beneficiary. This 
feature will not add much to the cost, and will avoid the 
danger, on the part of beneficiaries not accustomed to the 
possession of considerable sums of money, of dissipating 
the proceeds of the policy through wasteful expenditure or 
foolish investment. Fortunately, and for the reason just 
mentioned, the installment plan has been adopted in the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Act. The ten installments cer- 
tain will do much to protect the children, and the continuous 
installment feature will protect the widow throughout life. 
I also believe that it would be advantageous to have the 
policy contain a disability clause, providing for the payment 
of installments in case of the insured’s total disability through 
accident or illness. Lastly, allow me to suggest the desir- 
ability of having the insurance mature as an annuity at some 
reasonable age, like 65 or 70 (the close of the productive 
period of life), thus providing a fund for old age support. 

The requirement of a minimum of life insurance should 
meet with hearty approval for three main reasons: 


Bespeaks Support 


(1) The plan should be supported because of the immense 
amount of misery and suffering that will be eliminated, and 
life insurance salesmen, as well as those connected with 
companies in a managerial capacity, should be the first to 
lend their hearty support. They, more than any other class, 
have advocated life insurance as a necessity, a duty, a reli- 
gion to be preached and taught on every possible occasion. 
They have been the prime movers in life insurance educa- 
tion. Yet, despite all that has been done, it remains a fact 
that the wage-earning classes have not been reached, and 
there seems to be no solution except compulsion of a mini- 
mum. Now I say: Be consistent and help bring about a 
realization of the widespread beneficent influences of life in- 
surance to those who need it most. By doing this you will 
not only make easier the lot of the present generation, but 
by protecting the children in workmen’s families you will 
enhance the opportunities of the next generation. 

(2) The plan will do much to lessen the excessive tax 
burden on the life insurance business. Whereas other lead- 
ing countries encourage the taking of adequate protection 
by lenient taxation or otherwise, it has been the policy of 
American commonwealths to tax life insurance most unmer- 
cifully. Not only are many of our lawmakers laboring under 
a wrong view as to the nature of the enormous funds held 
by our compapies, but they feel that the institution of life 
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insurance has as its patrons chiefly the wealthy and middle 
classes. The intimate relation of life insurance to the masses 
is not so apparent to them. Bring life insurance into the 
homes of the masses, and I feel that it will not be long, espe- 
cially in a country where numbers count so much politically 
as they do with us, before the life insurance institution will 
be honored and fostered at the hands of the lawmakers. 

(3) The educational effect of compulsory insurance applied 
to our millions of wage-earners will be many times greater 
than all the efforts at education by insurance salesmen, com- 
panies, associations, newspapers, schools and universities com- 
bined. The requirement of only $2,000 of life insurance for 
each wage-earner with dependents will more than double 
the present amount of life insurance. The initial required 
amount of insurance will cause the policy-holder to realize 
its great benefits, thus bringing him into the market for 
additional insurance. I believe that the plan would, in the 
course of a decade, much more than double the amount of 
insurance now carried by the regular companies. Industrial 
insurance furnishes proof of the great educational value of 
insurance among wage-earners. The evidence shows that 
many who start with burial insurance come into the market 
for ordinary life insurance as soon as conditions permit. 
Nor need insurance companies fear the operation of a state 
fund. In view of the conditions surrounding our govern- 
mental system the companies, I believe, will have no difficulty 
in competing successfully with such a fund, and in any in- 
stance the insurance that might be placed with a state fund 
should be limited to the required minimum only. 

I also believe that the plan should be supported for the 
reason that if life insurance is required of all workers with 
dependents, the present level of wages—now disregarding 
life insurance as a necessary item in the family budget— 
must rise sufficiently to pay for the required insurance, thus 
placing the insured in as favorable a position for additional 
insurance as he previously was when he carried no insurance 
at all. If my economics should be wrong on this point, 
then I feel that the payment of the premium should, as is 
now done under our compensation acts, be placed on the 
employer, who, in turn, will shift the cost on the consuming 
public through a raise in the price of his goods or service. 


NORTHWEST LIFE CONGRESS PLANS 


Preliminary arrangements have been made for a congress 
of life insurance men, to be held in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
May 25, 26 and 27, under the auspices of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Twin Cities. 

The congress will include the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and prom- 
ises to be the largest gathering of life underwriters ever as- 
sembled in the Northwest. 

The first two days will be devoted to talks and discussions 
pertaining to the advancement of the life insurance profes- 
sion, in which the most able speakers obtainable within the 
States represented in the congress will participate. The last 
day will be entirely given over to sightseeing and socializing 
in the two cities. 

One of the principal objects of this Northwest Congress of 
Life Underwriters is to bring the men engaged in life insur- 
ance work into closer touch, and a better understanding of the 
ethics of the business, with the hope of a broader scope and 
higher achievements in the service of their profession. 

The committees appointed by the two associations are as 
follows: Minneapolis: W. M. Horner, president; W. C. 
Addy, secretary; B. E. Ellis, chairman; F. C. Butts, G. J. 
Carlson: St. Paul: M. J. Dillon, president; B. H. Deters, 
secretary; G. W. Harrison, chairman; J. A. Hartigan, F. E. 
Hitchcock. , 


YOU MUST SERVE HUMANITY 


The pathway to success is in serving humanity. By no 
other means is it possible, and this truth is so plain and pa- 
tient that even every simple folk recognize it—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


OUR COUNTRY’S REAL WEALTH 
—LIFE VALUE OF ITS PEOPLE 





Such Taxation As America Imposes on the Conser- 
vation of This Asset Exists Nowhere 
Else in the Civilized World 





“I Have Yet to See a Dead Man Who Carried Too 
Much Life Insurance,’’ Declared President 
Woods in Washington Speech 


The following address was delivered by Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, President of the National Asso- 
ciation,at the complimentary banquet tendered the 


National Officers and Executive Committeemen by the 
First Southeastern Congress at Washington, D. C., 
on February 24. 





Whatever may be our political beliefs individually, we 
should all find reason to be glad in having a President of the 
United States who is a champion for the right of life in- 
surance policy-holders, not to be fined by the government 
in the form of taxation for saving society from the support 
of their dependents when they die. 

I am glad that we speak in the presence of a Senator of 
the United States who has rendered an inestimable service to 
the policy-holders of this country. It should be mentioned 
also that we now have the example before us of the govern- 
ment of United South Africa which, even in its present 
exigency refuses to tax life insurance policy-holders, 


Canada Sets Example 


Such taxation as America imposes, exists nowhere else in 
the world, and we have heard from our distinguished mem- 
ber from Canada, that that country, even in its present great 
need of revenues, has announced that the last thing that 
would ever be taxed would be life insurance. 

In front of my house there is a sun dial which was given 
to me by my associates. Upon it there is a motto—sug- 
gested by my good mother, now in her seventy-ninth year: 
“ Behind the Shadows there is Light.’ No matter how dark 
is the shadow that envelops the world at the present time, 
one lesson to be learned lends emphasis to the fact that after 
all human life is really valuable. In the early days lives 
were not considered to be worth very much—in uncivilized 
countries human life is the cheapest thing there is. 

That great English statistician, Sir George Parish, re- 
cently said that tremendous as the cost of the present Euro- 
pean War is, we must not believe that the twenty-five million 
persons engaged in it are an entire additional expense to the 
country. Foreign governments are feeding these twenty-five 
million men, but the world would have to feed them anyway. 
A large part of the expense is for clothing, and the men 
would have to be clothed anyway. Of course, there is 
destruction, a very enormous destruction of property, and 
that is a real loss. But the death and mutilation of human 
beings is a loss not only real but irremedial. 


The Immeasurab le 


Up until last December two millions six hundred thousand 
persons had died. What these men could have done for the 
progress of the world cannot be measured by any known 
standard. Consider the millions of other men in hospitals 
who will come out with mutilated bodies or shattered health. 
The difference between what those normal, healthy men 
would have earned and contributed to the progress of the 
world, its permanent improvement and what they can do 
now, mutilated or ill, is the real loss. Now, out of this comes 
the conviction that human life is the most valuable thing 
we know of. 

Even America is just beginning to learn that the real 
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values of this country are not in our waterways, or our lands, 
or buildings, or factories, but in the lives of its people and 
that they alone make any nation or any place valuable. 

An unirrigated desert is practically without value, and all 
the material wealth of this country is the result of human 


endeavor. Five hundred years ago land was not worth 
much. This great increase in value is but the fruition of 


human endeavor, and you and I are endeavoring by the 
device of life insurance to preserve something of the value 
of these lives for the future. We are simply one great 
co-operative mechanism, or piece of machinery for the 
averaging, or the amortizing of the losses that ensue from 
the premature termination of one life. We are a vast or- 
ganism for distributing the loss that would fall with crush- 
ing force, by the death of one wage earner, one head of the 
family—of distributing that loss over the mass of society 
so that up to the extent of the insurance that loss does not 
fall on any one. 


Of Supreme Importance 


I always like to get our minds back to what life insurance 
really is. Does it not seem of supreme importance that we 
should turn our faces from the anatomy of life insurance 
that sometimes we unduly talk about, and come back to first 
principles and realize the importance of this great institution 
which you and I represent, and what it is really for. Some- 
times people say that the American people are “ overinsured.” 
I have yet to see a dead man who had too much life in- 
surance. I have seen many live men who didn’t think they 
needed life insurance. You know it is characteristic of 
American people to talk about our country, our wealth, our 
economy, our power, our might, and our having in New 
York the greatest city in the world; but when the men in 
New York City are paying more for prostitution than for life 
insurance, is the insurance business overdone? One person 
out of ten lies buried in the grave of a pauper today, someone 
else paying for the funeral! It surely ought to be possible 
to be buried without cost to society. It is not asking much 
for a man to go out of this world as free from debt as he 
comes in, yet most persons do not go out of the world even 
financially square with it. 

We have still much to learn of what life insurance really 
is, and I want to give you a few illustrations to help us 
realize what life insurance really is; because, life insurance 
does not begin when you or I get a man insured and get his 
premiums. The other day in settling a group case in a great 
city, a woman received a check for $30.47,—not much, 1s it? 
$30.47 was her husband’s month’s pay. When we saw her 
she was doing washing to pay for her husband’s burial and 
last sickness. When she received that $30.47 she said she 
had never seen that much money at one time in her life. 


Group Insurance 


The chairman of a large corporation in telling me about 
the corporation’s group insurance, said that two-thirds of 
the employees of his company had never handled a financial 
paper in their lives’ This seems very strange to us, for we 
continually handle stocks and bonds and such things, but 
he said two-thirds of the men, when they were handed 
those policies by the head of the company had for the first 
time a financial paper in their hands. Insurance is not over- 
done when a condition like that exists. 

For a year or two now, the Ford Motor Company has 
published an analysis of its employees as to their homes, their 
bank savings accounts, and the various things for which they 
spend their money. The Ford Motor Company is known 
throughout the world as having a very highly paid class of 
mechanics, and the best class of men come there to get the 
minimum wage of $5.00 a day. Yet the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, in reporting the conditions of a peculiarly thrifty set 
of wage earners, states that of its 16,000 well paid employees 
in a prosperous city, only 2,572 out of 15,800 carried life 
insurance averaging $960.00 each. Can you paint the picture 
of what will follow the death of those 12,000 people who will 
not even leave life insurance? Is there not a tale of depend- 


ency, and poverty, and illiteracy? Does not that mean boys 
taken out of school, girls sent to the department stores to 
make a living, and widows at the wash-tub? 3,300,000 of the 
4,000,000 widows in this country are compelled to make a 
living for themselves, or be dependent on somebody when 
their husbands die. Is insurance overdone when a condition 
like that exists? 

An analysis recently made of about 82 claims paid on 
group insurance shows that 44 out of those 82 persons carried 
life insurance in addition to the group insurance, averaging 
but $370 apiece. What would have become of the families 
of the other 38 people who left nothing except the life in- 
surance which their employers provided, if it was not for life 
insurance? 


Flowerless Funerals 


Death is distressing at best, even death accompanied by 
wealth. It is bad enough with millions, but imagine the 
scene when every dollar counts! Think of the widows who 
turn away from the grave when no flowers cover the casket; 
that cheap pine box paid for by contribution of friends or 
relatives. She faces for the first time the problem of where 
her food and her next month’s rent is coming from! Sick- 
ness or death accompanied by poverty is a sad proposition, 
and it is your duty and mine to make it a little bit easier for 
the family to go through that ordeal. 

When only seven per cent. of the human values of this 
country are insured, while 80 per cent of its property values 
are, we have not got very far along in life insurance; when 
we are paying more in this country to remedy dependency 
and poverty, to take care of the million people in our de- 
pendent institutions with a billion and a half dollars invested 
in them, than we are by life insurance to prevent it, we do 
not need to worry very much about life insurance being over- 
done. The remedy of dependency is a sad enough proposi- 
tion—to take care of the widow who should have been left 
at least enough to keep her little home together instead of 
sending her children to the store or factory to work, or to 
relatives to be taken care of! Remember $1,000 life in- 
surance put into terms of income means only a dollar a 
week—not a vast sum. 

We haven’t a mother’s pension bill in any State of the 
Union, that gives a mother so little as a dollar a week. Yet 
you find a great corporation whose insured employees only 
carry an average of $1,000, which will mean a dollar a 
week to their families. How fitting it is to be engaged in a 
business, preventing dependency, preventing poverty, pre- 
serving the self-respect of those thrifty persons who are 
willing to sacrifice something for the future. Lord Rose- 
bery defines thrift as “getting full value for your money 
and looking ahead”; Booker T. Washington defines it as the 
ability to sacrifice to-day for to-morrow. I am glad we have 
25,000,000 Americans who are willing to stand out and sacri- 
fice to-day for to-morrow. When you remember that in 
America the average policy is only $650.00, and the average 
premium is only 50 cents a week, we need not worry about 
life insurance being overdone—a country with some $36,000,- 
000,000 of income that is only paying $750,000,000 of it for 
life insurance, about two per cent. Five per cent. of a man’s 
income is the least’ he ought to pay for life insurance, and 
we are not paying half of that in the United States. 


Some Statistics 


A great Savings Bank having sixty odd million dollars 
of deposits, made an investigation and found that only two 
per cent. of the savings accounts were left untouched for 
ten years. “You can spend saved money, but yeu can’t 
save spent money,” and you can’t even spend spent money. 
We come after Tasmania, Japan, and New Zealand, and 
about twelve other countries in our percentage of savings 
bank accounts to population. Life insurance is coming to 
be regarded by the American public as perhaps a better and 
more permanent method of saving than any other, and we 
should be given credit for our work. If we would simply 
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look around in our own families, our own connections, and 
see what life insurance has done, you and I would look be- 
yond the signing of a policy which is not where insurance 
begins to work; we would look way beyond the starting of a 
policy and we would see the end of it. 

It is pretty hard to believe that the prosperous, thriving 
business man who may be standing in front of you, has 
ever any chance of losing his money; of his wife being the 
eternal problem of the woman in black; that his son or his 
daughter will ever, in their lifetime, lack perhaps the necessi- 
ties of life. It is pretty hard for us here to think that in this 
magnificent body there are some whose children some time in 
their lives, may feel the pinch of poverty. Yet it is probable 
of the great majority of people in this room, that that is 
even going to happen to our children. 


An Illustration 


A missionary was suddenly killed in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and, like most clergymen, about all he did leave was 
life insurance. At the dock at New York came the widow,— 
coming home with her four little children. Those children 
have all gone through college and have all been educated. 
That family has been kept together and that which furnished 
support and provided those children with their education 
was life insurance. 

A banker had embezzled money from his bank. He paid 
the last price a man could pay for dishonor, and when he 
was found the next morning in his bed with a bullet through 
his brain, fastened to the pillow was a note to his wife, say- 
ing “| am paying for it, Mary, the only way I can, and you 
will have nothing but the life insurance, but it will take care 
of you and the kiddies.’ And there were six of them. 
I don’t care how much you may blame that man for his 
crime, you cannot blame his wife and the six little kiddies. 
They ought not to be thrown on society for others to take 
care of. They had nothing to do with their father’s crime, 
nor had the wife. With this life insurance the wife and the 
kiddies were kept together and taken care of by the institu- 
tion you and I represent. 

A young man had married a widow whose previous hus- 
band had left her $140,000. He was soliciting business. We 
said to him, “ Have you gone through that little widow’s 
money: Well,” he said, “I am afraid I have. It is all 
gone.” One of us said, “ You ought to take life insurance and 
leave your wife that much anyway.’ This man told us he 
had all the life insurance he could carry, saying that he did 
not know where the money was coming from to pay the 
next premium when it came due. That man committed sui- 
cide just before the next premium fell due, and the only pro- 
visions made for his widow to repay her for the money 
he had lost was his life insurance. 


A Wonderful Picture 


One more picture. In the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, 
is a wonderful picture by John W. Alexander. It is a pic- 
ture of a hundred faces of bright, alert, school boys and 
girls, of old men and women, of bankers and merchants, 
and capitalists; their faces are turned forward,—heaven- 
ward. It is representative of Americans looking forward 
with hope and confidence to the future as Americans ought 
to do. 

I am thinking just now of another picture, taken from 
the American Bankers’ Magazine, of a hundred average 
American boys, very much like your boy, and my boy—the 
boys who will run this country a generation from now. It 
is just a cross section of a hundred average American boys. 
I can see them now as they start out in life,—confident and 
hopeful. Do you suppose any of those boys expect to be 
failures? Do any expect to be the old man sitting in the 
corner, being taken care of by kindred that perhaps can ill 
afford to keep him or worse still, sent to the poor house 
beyond the hill? Are any of them expecting their lives to 
end failures? Let us follow them through and see how 
they come out. 








LIFE EXPERIENCES OF ONE HUNDRED 
AVERAGE MEN. 
Of 100 MEN AT AGE 25. 
At Moderate Self De- 
Age Dead Rich Means Supporting pendent 
35 there are.. 5 20 40 35 None 
45 16 4 None 65 15 
55 20 4 None 46 30 
65 36 5 None 6 Ba 
75 63* 4 None None 347 


+ 32 of these did not leave enough for funeral expenses 
—except insurance. 
* 60 left no estate. 





This is the experience in rich, wealthy, educated, prosperous 
American families, not of what may happen, but what has 
happened. Is not the business you and I are in making that 
a little less possible, well worth while? 

The best men of England and other countries in Europe 
are laying their lives down,—not for money, but for what 
seems to them a good cause; and is it not worth while for 
the little group of American life underwriters to be engaged 
in this business of making the lot of American women and 
children a little easier? Is it not worth your while and mine 
to be a little more conscientious and a little more energetic 
and a little more efficient by doing our work better? Isn't 
it worth your while and mine to use the real spirit of life 
insurance and be energized by it? 


The Real Spirit 


If you and I could keep in our own minds the real spirit 
of life insurance; if we could remember that life insurance, 
after all, is the capitalization of love triumphant—that life 
insurance exists because some man loves some woman, be- 
cause you love your little child, your girl, your boy—shall 
not that give us a better inspiration? 

John Fiske, in that wonderful little pamphlet “ The Destiny 
of Man,” takes us from the time of the first spiral nebula, 
unthinkable millions of years ago, and traces its condensing 
and condensing down into suns and melting and melting until 
earths and satellites are thrown off, to the separation of land 
from water and the gradual appearance of vegetable life— 
a wonderfully dramatic story Then the evolution of veg- 
etable life and animal and human life. Then he traces the 
growth of altruism in man—first the struggle for existence, 
then the struggle for the life of another; then the family 
life, the holy trinity—him and her and it; and he finally 
concludes that the time will come when these brute forces 
will be thrown off, when might and hate will not rule; when 
the law of the world will be the law of love, when the meek 
shall inherit the earth. He concludes with this tremendous 
picture of the scope of all creation from infinite ages: 

“The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of 
hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love 
shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the lesson of 
priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great musician, 
is confirmed in the light of modern knowledge; and as we 
gird ourselves up for the work of life, we may look for- 
ward to the time when in the truest sense the Kingdom of 
this world shall become the Kingdom of Christ, and He 
shall reign forever and ever, King of Kings and Lord of 

Lords.” 

It is up to you and me, my friends, to do in our business, 
in our little way, our mite to hasten that day. 


POWER OF ENERGY 


Energy will do anything that can be done in this world; 
and no circumstances, no opportunities will make a man with- 


out it—Goethe. 
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FIRST SOUTHEASTERN CONGRESS 
ENJOYED REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


Attendance Was Far Greater Than Anticipated by 
Those Who Planned Gathering—Committee 
Compelled to Seek Larger Quarters 


Open Forum Brought Out a Veritable Mine of Up-to- 
the-Minute Ideas and Suggestions in Insurance 
Salesmanship and Agency Management 


The First Southeastern Congress of Life Underwriters 

was held February 25, at the Hotel Willard, Washington, 
,D. C. Those who were responsible for it builded better than 
they knew, for although it was thought that ample space 
had been provided for the meeting, it was found necessary 
shortly before the first session to hold the meeting in one 
of the ballrooms with more than double the capacity than 
the room first planned for. Even then, there was not a 
vacant chair and extra seating accommodations were neces- 
sary. Before the first session was well under way the S. R. O. 
sign would have been justified. 

Members from the following associations participated in 
the meeting: District of Columbia, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Norfolk-Tidewater, Roanoke, Lynchburg and Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Many of the officers of the National Association and 
members of the National Executive Committee were also 
present, The chairmen of the committees having charge of 
the details of the meeting were former National President 
Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, Speakers and Program Com- 
mittee; former National President John Dolph, Washington, 
D. C., Finance Committee; Eugene Adams, Washington, 
D. C., Press Committee; Edward S. Brashears, Washington, 
D. C., Reception Committee. 


Opening Session 


George C. Jordan, president of the District of Columbia 
association, called the Congress to order at 10:15 o’clock in 
the morning of February 25th; Mr. Jordan outlined the 
purpose of the Congress, giving a synopsis of the points 
that the discussions were expected to bring out, expressing 
his appreciation of the honor which had been conferred upon 
him and the pleasure which he had derived in assisting in 
making the arrangements. He introduced National President 
Edward A. Woods as the first speaker and Mr. Woods dis- 
cussed “ Life Insurance Salesmanship.” 

The speaker dwelt to quite an extent upon the sales meth- 
ods employed by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
the Ford Motor Company, the Chalmers Motor Company, the 
Heinz Company and the National Cash Register Company. 
On exhibition were several large charts which gave an analy- 
sis: of many interesting features in connection with sales 
methods. 

Mr. Woods told his audience that the Heinz Company 
would not permit a salesman to even sell pickles to a small 
country grocery store until that salesman had at least six 
months’ training. The Multigraph Company require all its 
prospective salesmen to take a course of three months study- 
ing sales methods, while the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company are equally strict. 

“There are,’ said Mr. Woods, “five hundred medical 
schools in the United States to train one hundred and 
twenty thousand doctors. There are one hundred and four- 
teen law schools in the United States to train a hundred 
and thirty odd thousand lawyers. Now there are as many 
life insurance salesmen as there are lawyers—life insurance 
salesmen or so-called salesmen—and there is not a single 
place of established reputation to train the life insurance 
agents. There is not a course in any accredited institution 
to train the millions of salesmen of all kinds. There has 
not been until lately the things that by law ‘stand out as 
the chief result of the present administration. 





“We have in the Carnegie Technical Institute of Pitts- 
burgh a concern of the very highest rank; that is an edu- 
cational institution; it has been given twelve million dollars 
by Mr. Carnegie; it has a free endowment of eight millions. 
They have a large income. They have some thirty-five 
hundred students, and from the time it was started their 
purpose has been to fit people for a certain vocation in this 
life. My friends, it does seem to me our educational sys- 
tem in America has been backward and it must adjust 
itself in this respect, for most of the boys are catapulted 
into some vocation without any knowledge of whether they 
are fitted for it. 


ParticularFitness 


“You buy a certain kind of a machine for a certain pur- 
pose. You buy a certain kind of an animal for a certain 
purpose. You buy an Alderney cow or a Jersey cow de- 
pending on whether you want to get milk rich in butter-fat 
or rich in quantity. So in every line of business, the same 
as in choosing animals, we try to find out in the first place 
if that person is fitted for that particular work. How many 
good life insurance men have been spoiled trying to make 
ministers of them, and how many good ministers spoiled 
trying to make life insurance men out of them? How 
many men have been spoiled by trying to make a good 
salesman be a professor or a profesesor be a salesman? 
How many good salesmen have been spoiled by making 
them general agents, and how many good salesmen trying 
to make them home office people, and how many persons 
in the home office would work a good deal better in the 
field or if they were out of the company altogether.” 
Mr. Woods deplored the fact that men are taken into the 

life insurance business with absolutely no training, and re- 
called a recent case in Chicago where a company had placed 
under contract a man who had just been released from Joliet 
Penitentiary. He thought that he was within the bounds of 
truth in stating that fifty thousand people were granted 
licenses in New York City last year and an equal number of 
contracts cancelled. 


“T don’t know,” said he, “how many life insurance 
agents there are in the United States, but there are sixty 
thousand in six states alone, not considering industrial 
agents. The State of Ohio has forty-five thousand agents, 
and out of this forty-five thousand it is quite probable that 
sixty per cent of the business is done by five thousand 
agents. What are the other forty thousand agents doing? 
They are simply spoiling cases for you and me; they are 
making the public gun-shy of the real live insurance man.” 


Mr. Woods took occasion to refer to the Department of 
Salesmanship which will soon be instituted by Carnegie Insti- 
tute under the auspices of the National Association. 

After mentioning certain sales methods of several large 
corporations, he concluded as follows: 


Home Office Assistance 


“Now, my friends, is not the selling of life insurance as 
important as the selling of goods? If not, we can make it 
so. We men in the field should demand that in this great 
business the home office shall assist us by its leadership, 
which means furnishing us help as well as advertising, and 
teaching us methods, and giving us training. Men, we de- 
mand that our part of this business be made worthy of 
the business itself, to the greater profit of yourself and 
myself, and, further than that, for the hetter profit of the 
entire business.” 


Following this there was an open forum, each speaker be- 
ing limited to five minutes on the general subject of “ How 
to Effect the Sale.” This subject was sub-divided under three 
heads: (a) “Life, Limited Payment and Endowments”; 
(b) “ Monthly Income” (c) “ Corporation Contracts.” 

Former National President Neil D. Sills of Richmond, 
presided. Mr. Sills in his introductory remarks called at- 
tention to the necessity of physical fitness on the part of 
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the solicitor, and dwelt upon the distinct advantage in be- 
ing able to present a definite proposition to the prospect. He 
told of a method which he knew would work out to good 
advantage, and whenever he encountered a man who did not 
carry life insurance but who might be interested in it, he 
laid upon the man’s desk a carefully compiled, neatly written 
sheet of statistics, asking the man to tell him his opinion 
of it. The statistics gave an idea of the amount of life in- 
surance a man should carry, including figures showing the 
average life of Savings Bank deposits to be about three 
years, data showing the number of people who are dependent 
upon relatives in their old age and other matter relative to 
the subject. The idea was to impress the prospect that the 
agent really wanted the prospect’s opinion. This created an 
interest on the part of the prospect and frequently produced 
the,desired results. 


Planning Work 


Wilson Williams of New Orleans, stated in substance, that 
the most effective life insurance work in effecting a sale is 
often done in the office or at the home of the agent before 
he starts to talk to the prospect. He urged agents to bear 
down hard upon endeayoring to make the prospect realize 
the dangers of delay. 

Francis S. Biggs of Baltimore, did not believe in promiscu- 
ous solicitation, but thought the best plan was to first select 
prospects and get all the necessary information in advance. 
E. W. Heisse of Baltimore, claimed that he had interested 
a great many men by asking them how they would like to 
have $10,000 when they had reached a certain age. He 
thought the average man would like to receive $10,000 when 
he reaches sixty years of age. The speaker then stated that 
he would show him how hard it would be to save that amount 
unless he started at that time by means of the easy pay- 
ments of a life insurance policy. 

Former National President John Dolph suggested that the 
session adjourn at 12:30 and convene promptly at 2:00 
o'clock. ; 

At the suggestion of Mr. Dolph, one of the underwriters 
came to the platform and the speaker then: gave an interest- 
ing demonstration of an easy way of selling an endowment 
policy. Mr. Dolph said: 

“T don’t know this gentleman for the reason that there 
has been no time to get acquainted. Before I would un- 
dertake to sell life insurance to anyone, it would be nec- 
essary for me to ascertain certain facts. In this case, I 
have assumed that this gentleman’s name is John Smith. 
He has born September first and was, therefore, thirty 
years of age last birthday. Being in the insurance 
business, he ought to buy Endowment Insurance, for the 
reason that he does not require money in his business. If 
he makes a dollar more than he needs to live on, he ought 
to save it, and Endowment Insurance presents the best op- 
portunity in that direction. I. presume further that he is 
married. 


Practice What You Preach 


“In addition to knowing something of my _ prospect, 
scientific salesmanship tells me I must be right myself. 
There is no time to go into this, but one of the best 
qualifications among all others I know of, is to know that 
I pay my bills, because I think the salesman who does not 
pay his bills, has no right to ask other people to pay theirs. 
Besides, he cannot do it successfully, as a rule. 

“ The first step in this transaction is to secure the favor- 
able attention of my prospect. (Here Mr. Dolph took out 
of his pocket a roll of bills) ‘Mr. Smith, I have here a 
fifty dollar bill. Wéill you be good enough to look at it?’ 
(Hands the bill to Mr. Smith) ‘I got that bill from the 
bank this morning, and can assure you that it is good. 
I have here nineteen more of these bills, making in all 
exactly $1,000. 


““T would ask you, Mr. Smith, if you would like to have’ 


this money?’ (Mr. Smith said he would.) 





“T would like to ask the delegates if they do not think 
I have secured Mr. Smith’s attention? I feel certain he 
was not thinking about his wife when he was looking at 
the money. 

“The next step in making a sale, requires that I should 
interest my prospect. ‘Now, Mr. Smith, I would like to 
enter into a little agreement with you in order that you 
may get this money. I would first ask if you are willing 
to pay $42.35 for the bill you have in your hand?’ (Mr. 
Smith answered he would) ‘I was certain you would, be- 
cause you are a man of good judgment.’ 

“*Knowing that you want this money, I propose to have 
you pay for one of these bills each year at the rate of 
$42.35. In this way, it will take you just twenty years to 
pay for them, and at the end of twenty years when they 
are all paid for, the one thousand dollars will be yours. 
I would make this further agreement, that should you pay 
for only one bill, and death should overtake you, we will 
present the whole of the thousand to your wife, or should 
death overtake you at any time while you are paying for 
this money, it will not be necessary to pay for the unpaid 
bills, but we will present the whole amount to your wife 
just the same.’ (I wonder if the delegates believe that Mr. 
Smith is interested. I think he is.) 


Create a Desire 


“My next step should be to create in the mind of the 
prospect a strong desire to execute this agreement, if I 
have not already succeeded. If I thought I had not al- 
ready succeeded, I would explain the paid-up feature that 
prevents loss in case three premiums are paid. 

“The final and most important step in this sale is to 
secure action. ‘Mr. Smith, believing as I did that you 
would be anxious to make this agreement with my com- 
pany, I have the applications filled out and all that is 
necessary for you to do is to sign on this line.’ (Here 
Mr. Dolph handed his pen to Mr. Smith, who signed. ) 
‘Now, Mr. Smith, in order to make this agreement effective 
immediately I have here a receipt for $42.35, and I sug- 
gest that you give me your check for this amount.’ ”’ 

Mr. Sills concluded the’ discussion by calling attention to 
the fact that in Richmond it is necessary to make tax returns 
on February the first. As January is usually a slow month, 
he found it good business to ask people if they realized that 
if they took out insurance in January they would not be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount of the premium. He 
stated that he did not believe it was a good policy for an 
agent to put a prospect in a position where he was afraid of 
the agent. Mr. Sills claimed that the prospect would surely 
feel that the agent had taken advantage of him, and would 
not tell the truth nor give him his confidence. 

Mr. Jordan then referred to the still, small voice within 
a man which should tell him when competition should cease, 
and after emphasizing his point by several illustrations, in- 
troduced R. U. Darby of Baltimore, who presided during the 
discussion of the subject ‘“ Where Should Competition 
Cease.” 


Competition a Good Thng 


The speaker believed that competition in the right place 
was’a good thing, but on the other hand, strenuously de- 
plored unfair competitive methods. 

J. H. Coursey of Baltimore, declared that competition 
should cease when the name of the applicant is on the dotted 
line and sometimes before. He stated that it was the general 
rule in Maryland, among the older agents, that when one 
agent is working on a case another agent is likely to spoil 
it for both of them, so the second man stays away until 
the first man has secured the application or failed. 

Charles R. Posey of Baltimore, created more than a little 
enthusiasm when he said “For a number of years I have 
not taken much interest in association matters and I am just 
beginning to realize what I have missed.” Continuing, the 
speaker said: 
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“There are two kinds of competition; one is the com- 
petition which should cease before it begins. That is a 
strange statement, but it is true. I will tell you, gentle- 
men, when you recognize that a man has gone far enough 
with life insurance to have aroused a man’s interest, to 
have created the desire, to have formed a resolve in that 
man’s heart to buy life insurance, that is just as much his 
property as the dollars that he has in his pocket, and to 
the extent that you interfere with it, just to that extent 
you have delved in this man’s pocket and have taken the 
dollars out of it. Now, I take it that the Life Underwriters 
Associations have gotten things in such state that we need 
not discuss further that one point. 


A Question 
“What is the competition, gentlemen, that this institu- 

tion is furthering. That is the competition with yourself 
—the competition that enables you to recognize your own 
shortcomings and to dig down and get them out—to hook 
up your trolley with the best that there is. Gentlemen, 
every picture in this world is in a man’s heart and mind be- 
fore it is on canvas. Do you see those things for your- 
self? If you do, then you are doing the thing worth while. 
if you view your own shortcomings with regret and with 
sorrow and with disgust at times, and seek to cure them; 
if you view in the other fellow, or competitor, if need be; 
if you view only with equanimity his weakness and desire 
only to save and serve him, then I will tell you, you have 
reached the point where competition has ceased with you 
and has begun in the latter.” 

A. C. Larson, secretary of the National Association, was 
of the opinion that competition should cease when the ap- 
plication is signed, provided the applicant has given his 
moral obligation that he will finish the proposition, even 
though settlement has not been made. This, he thought, 
was entirely distinct from a case where a man signed an 
application merely to get a sample policy and review it. 

W. P. Dodson of Norfolk, began his talk by asking the 
question “ What is the cause of all this competition?” He 
answered the question by attributing the cause of competition 
to the employment of part-timers or spotters. “Competition 
should never cease,” said he, “when a life insurance man 
is devoting all of his time against a man who is trying to 
take the living out of a regular life insurance man’s pocket.” 

The afternoon session was called to order by former 
National President Ernest J. Clark, at 2:20 o’clock. Mr. 
Clark announced that Mr. Jordan, who presided during the 
morning session, had been called out of the city on account 
of the serious illness of a member of his family. Clement 
W. Huske, who was scheduled to preside as chairman during 
the discussion of the first topic, was indisposed by a severe 
attack of grippe, and Mr. Clark requested former National 
President John Dolph to take the chair in Mr. Huske’s ab- 
sence. A motion was presented by Frederick A. Savage, of 
Baltimore, to the effect that the Congress go on record as 
expressing the regrets of its members at the enforced absence 
of Mr. Jordan and Mr. Huske. The motion was carried. 


Priddy Starts the Ball 
Mr. Dolph then assumed the chair, and called upon Law- 
rence Priddy, vice-president of the National Association, and 
president of the New York association, to start the. ball 
rolling on the subject of “Methods of Increasing Efficiency,” 
which was to be considered under two heads. (A) The 
Agent. (B) The Agency. Mr. Priddy spoke of the value 
of a card index system which he used. While it is impossible 
for him to call on all his clients every year, with few ex- 
ceptions, he sends a personal letter to every one of them in 
such time that it will arrive at their offices or homes on the 
anniversary of their birthday. 
C. T. Thurman, of Baltimore, contributed an excellent idea 
to the symposium. Mr. Thurman’s remarks follow: 
“T think the most necessary thing is to teach versatility 
to the agent. We have listened to these various efficiency 
methods that have been discussed. I have my mind on the 


efficient agent, how to make him more efficient than he is 
rather than the modus operandi of the application of effi- 
ciency in his work. Versatility is the sum and substance 
of the whole matter. An agent must be versatile in order 
to meet the public. He must make conversation; he must 
direct the interview; he must be the master of the situation. 
I have one agent who is not versatile; he cannot talk about 
anything but life insurance; he knows nothing about the 
war; he does not read the newspapers, in fact, I don't 
know that he would know who is the President of the 
United States today. The facts are that he simply goes on 
one straight line and when he gets through talking about 
his twenty-payment life policy he winds up his story and 
leaves, usually defeated, of course. Now I have other 
agents who are becoming more versatile under my instruc- 
tions. Insurance conversation is the biggest thing in our 
business. If we can’t talk about life insurance with a man 
we must make life insurance conversation, and I mean by 
that, the talking to the public of the things about life in- 
surance that they like to hear. Give results of life insur- 
ance; give the effect of life insurance; cite cases where life 
insurance has brought to the home relief to the insured. 
That is the way to make this thing work—the making of 
life insurance conversation—and it holds the confidence of 
your man until you can reach the point of closing.” 


A Voice from Canada 


John A. Tory, of Quebec, Canada, responded to an invita- 
tion from Chairman Dolph, and mentioned two requisites 
which, in his opinion, were necessary to agency efficiency. 
First: That the agent must have a definite object in view 
each day. Second: That he must not only have a plan, but 
follow that plan out. Mr. Tory illustrated his remarks by 
referring to some personal experiences in his own agency. 

Everett H. Plummer, of Philadelphia, a former president 
of the National Association, said in part, “It is necessary 
to be in love with the institution of Life Insurance. It is 
essential that you believe that the company which you rep- 
resent is the best company on the face of the earth. If you 
have faith in the business, and faith in your company, then, 
gentlemen, I believe you are equipped to proceed in the 
business and make your life’s work a success.” 

Edward F. Brashears, of the District of Columbia Associa- 
tion, recalled an idea which had impressed him as being 
decidedly helpful. He referred to the agency meetings held 
by John Newton Russell, Jr., chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association. At the request of 
Mr. Dolph, Mr. Russell explained that these meetings were 
held every Monday morning, with a luncheon or dinner once 
a month. Mr. Russell believed that meetings of this charac- 
ter, in which every agent was given the chance to present 
his problems, was an excellent way of injecting proper spirit 
into an agency staff. i 


Difficulties 


I. C. Lippman, of Baltimore, related the difficulties which 
beset him when he first became an insurance agent. He said 
in part: 

“Gentlemen, there are a good many of us that start 
out in the morning on many a day afraid of our business, 
and we are not as energetic as we should be because of the 
attitude so many take toward us. I never feel so happy 
as when I sell a mana four or five thousand dollar policy. 
I believe it is the best thing I ever sold in my life, and 
the best thing I could ever sell. If you believe when you 
start out in the morning that you are selling what is really 
a necessity, whether it be an endowment policy or any 
other policy; if you believe your line is as good as that 
of any other man in any other business there is in the coun- 
try, you are going to be a successful insurance man.” 

Mr. Cursey, of the Baltimore association, thought that a 
man’s physical condition had much to do with his success, 
while Mr. Rowdybush said that the first thousand dollars 
he ever succeeded in saving was through life insurance. 

Former National President, Chas. Jerome Edwards, was 
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encouraging to some ot the younger members of the pro- 
fession when he said: 

‘“ Now let’s keep before us the thought that we are not 
running on the labor union schedule as to hours, nor with 
any certificate from an institution of learning as to ability. 
We are running each of us on his own individual lines, 
and where I may fail to insure a man, you, with a little 
different knowledge, may be able to write the policy for 
him. Another man with but very little knowledge of life 
insurance from a standpoint of scientific application, but 
with a large knowledge of human nature, is often able to 
insure a prospect that you and I could not. It is the in- 
dividual in life insurance.” 


A Resolution 


Frederick A. Savage, of the Baltimore association, pre- 
sented a resolution to the effect that the associations com- 
posing the Southeastern Congress, submit resolutions to their 
individual associations making the annual meetings of these 
associations at the same time, and that the meetings be con- 
solidated so that the associations would have a joint annual 
meeting in the nature of the Congress then being held, and 
that an invitation be extended to the Executive Committee 
of the National Association, to attend this joint meeting. 
The resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 

E. Mulford Crutchfield of Richmond, presided during the 
discussion of the subject, “ What I Have Accomplished With 
the Daily Record and Weekly Report Card System.” Mr. 
Crutchfield stated that in his agency two meetings a week 
were held—one on Monday mornings and the other on Sat- 
urday mornings. At the Monday morning meeting the re- 
ports showing what was accomplished during the week are 
analyzed. He said that he did not hesitate, at the meetings, 
to criticize a man who had not made a good showing, and 
to commend the agent whose record was above the average. 

National President Edward A. Woods discussed the system 
in use in his agency, and demonstrated the futility of keep- 
ing several agents on the same prospect. From the results 
which he had compiled it was evident that a call averaged 
one dollar in first commissions, not considering renewals 
and that an interview represents two dollars. Seeing more 
people was the solution of success, according to Mr. Woods, 
and a daily record and weekly report system was conducive 
to the best results. 

Former National President Chas. Jerome Edwards gave 
his opinions upon the subject, and he was followed by Bev- 
erly Lake of the District of Columbia association. Mr. Lake 
explained that in his agency he has a card for each policy 
issued, on which are entered the dates of birth and these are 
filed by months. For instance, all the cards on which the 
birthday falls in January are filed under January, and the 
same system is carried on throughout the year. This, he 
thought, was an excellent system of keeping in touch with 
older policy-holders. 


Report Cards 


John Newton Russell, Jr., chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association, said in part: 

“T have a card upon which we have the report for each 
hour worked in the forenoon and in the afternoon, for 
the six days in the week, and then there is a place to give 
the total hours’ work, and the average hour’s work each 
day, the number of calls made, and the number of prospects 
seen, the number of applications written, the number of 
policies delivered, the amount of commission received and 
at the bottom we have the average on each. A man then 
can tell how much he has made for a call, how much he 
has made in commission for the week, and for the day. 
Now, that has been valuable to the younger men and we 
find that by keeping after him everlastingly, and we have to, 
that it is a help. 

“Now, the agent reports the card and turns it in Satur- 
day or Monday. We take these cards and look them over 
very carefully, and we find, perhaps, that this man is 
making too many calls according to the number of inter- 


views he has, or perhaps he has too many interviews and 
too few calls, and we try to diagnose the case. We call 
him in and we sit down and go over his work for the week 
with him. We will find perhaps, he has overcome some 
fault he has had the previous week, and, so on we go, week 
after week, and in that way we help him, I think, a great 
deal. 

Former National President Ernest J. Clark was the last 
speaker on the subject and the substance of his remarks 
follow: 

“The best record during the ten weeks ending Decem- 
ber 24, from October 23 to December 24, was 233 calls, 148 
interviews, 18 applications, $80,070.00 of insurance written, 
$2,531.29 of premiums. The total commissions for this 
young man were $1,130.83. It averaged 12.9 calls per 
application, $4.85 per call, $7.64 per interview, $62.82 per 
application. The average size of policy was $4,448.00, aver- 
age premium per policy, $140.60, agent’s average income 
per diem, (58 working days) $19.50, his average income a 
month being $517.00. That young man was trained in the 
Sheldon School. 

“The next best record (and both these gentlemen are 
here today) is that of the young man who said he did not 
have any nerve. His work is in the State of Maryland 
outside of Baltimore. This is his record, 188 calls, 117 
interviews, 13 applications, $45,000 worth of insurance 
written, $1,973.20 in premiums, a total commission of $905.31 
for the ten weeks, his average per call was $4.82, or just 
three cents less per call than the first agent, $7.74 per in- 
terview. His commissions were $69.64 per application. The 
average size of policy was $3,461.00, average premium per 
policy $151.78, his average income per diem was $15.61, 
average income per month was $405.86. 

“The third record is that of an agent in Washington who 
has not been with me a year, but he had twenty-five years 
of scientific salesmanship back of him before he entered 
the life insurance business. This is his record; 318 calls, 
209 interviews, 18 applications, $61,000 new business writ- 
ten, $1,868.39 in premiums. The average per call in the 
city was $2.38, average per interview $3.62, and $42.04 per 
application. His average income per diem was $13.04 and 
per month $339.04.” 


Prospects 


“Methods of Selecting and Cultivating Desirable Pros- 
pects”? was the last subject in the Open Forum, which was 
presided over by Edward S. Brashears of the District of 
Columbia association. Mr. Brashears claimed that circular 
letters in his agency had not been productive of good results. 
He thought that the great majority of prospects were men 
with whom solicitors dealt in business. 

Stanley F. Hoover announced that his territory was in the 
country where it was quite impossible to secure good leads 
for prospects by watching marriage notices, engagement an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc., in the daily papers. Most 
of his information he secures from friends and old policy- 
holders. 

The experience of Albert Stabler was somewhat in con- 
trast to that of Mr. Brashears with regard to the results 
secured from circular letters. Out of 160,000 letters sent out 
he received 26,000 replies. Because of these replies, business 
to the extent of $3,000,000 was placed upon the books. As 
the total business for the agency for a certain period was 
$18,000,000, the results from the circular letter figured out 
about one sixth of the entire business. 

Mr. Clark thanked the speakers who had responded to the 
various subjects and expressed the hope that the Congress 
would be made a permanent annual event. 

Maurice H. Stearns, of the Providence, R. I., association, 
called attention to the fact that a Congress of New England 
Underwriters will be held in Providence later in the season. 
He extended a cordial invitation to the members of the Con- 
gress to be present at the affair. 

Several minor resolutions were then passed before the 
motion to adjourn was carried. 
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BUSINESS TALK TO BUSINESS MEN 


By C. R. Gearhart. 


Whatever love and duty may have to do with it, life insur- 
ance is, primarily, a business transaction. 

It is a contract to pay a sum of money when death comes, 
or old age. 

Any one would thank his attorney for pointing out a fatal 
flaw in his title to a valuable property. 

And pay him to reform such title. 

Lack of life insurance is a flaw in your title to business 
acumen. 

May we not become your attorney? 

If you are any good, earning any money, holding up your 
end along any line beneficial to your family, your town or 
the world, your death will be a loss. 

Assuming above needs no proof, let us discuss some points 
in the case: 

Here is a familiar one: Any brick block anywhere is kept 
insured to indemnify the owner against loss by fire of say 
$5,000 annual rental. 

If it is good business to insure against a loss of $5,000 a 
year rental, which rebuilding will restore, isn’t it at least 
equally as good business to insure against loss by death of 
$5,000 a year salary, especially since he cannot be rebuilt to 
again earn such salary? 

In the first case, if uninsured, he would personally lose 
$5,000 a year. - 

In the second case, his family would lose $5,000 per year, 
perhaps their only support, and his children would lose the 
education intended for them. 

Dying uninsured his $5,000 mortgage would take his $10,- 
000 home. 

Business pursuits these days almost presuppose debt as a 
business partner. He or his farm is on the “ ragged edge.” 

Safe enough if he lives. But death comes; creditors want 
their money, want it at once. right now. There is no ready 
cash; collections are slow. He or his firm is shoved over the 
ragged edge, down on the rocks of insolvency, where the 
vultures of debt fight over the remains. 

Fancy sketch? Not a bit of it. 

The above applies equally well to partnerships and corpo- 
rations. 

More so in fact, for the death of the moneyed or manag- 
ing expert partner not only scares creditors, but is a distinct 
loss to the concern. 

Insurance would buy out his interest, control the business 
and save the firm from a meddling executor or other incom- 
petent as a member of the firm. r 

If bonds are outstanding no sinking fund is comparable to 
an endowment on one or more members of the corporation. 
Death might pay the bonds at a half or a third of their face 
and stop interest. If not, a maturing endowment would. 

As to leaving an estate, life insurance guarantees it, while 
but one in twenty saves a competence out of business pur- 
suits. 

Life insurance is good business, while the lack of it is— 
well, go look at the wreckage strewing the shores of family 
and financial life. 


WHEN IT HURTS MORE 
The young woman had just said “no.” 
“Have you ever been rejected before, Mr. Huddleston?” 
she asked sympathizingly and almost tenderly. 
“Once,” he said, a spasm of pain contorting his features 
at the recollection. “By a life insurance company. I tell you 
it hurt—that time.” 


A SELLING IDEA 


If you, possessed of health and vigor, could for only one 
week experience the pangs of old age poverty, you would at 
once begin to invoice your real possessions and make abso- 
lute, adequate and suitable provisions to guard against such 
a pitiful condition—The Federal. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1915-1916 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 
LAWRENCE PRIDDY, Chairman, 
149 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN L. SHUFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN DOLPH, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION 
HUGH M. WILLET, Chairman, 

Fourth Natl. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEIL D. SILLS, Richmond, Va. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK E. McMULLEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 

ERNEST J. CLARK, Chairman, 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
M. W. MACK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. JACKSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON LAW AND LEGISLATION 

HENRY J. POWELL, Chairman, 

Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
M. W. MACK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WILSON WILLIAMS, New Orleans, La. 
J. PUTNAM STEVENS, Portland, Me. 
WM. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON THE EXTENSION OF USE oF LIFE 

INSURANCE FOR CREDIT 

NEIL D. SILLS, Chairman, 

817 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 
EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman, 

Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

-ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. 

CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM D. MEAD, Chairman, 

557 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
ORVILLE THORP, Dallas, Texas. 

J. EDWARD MEYERS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VERNON B. SWEET, Boston, Mass. 
S. H. DANIEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
WM. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louts CuNvENTION COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM KING, Chairman, 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

SAMUEL W. POLY, St. Louis, Mo. 
FRED N. CHENEY, St. Louis, Mo. 

GEORGE E. BLACK, St. Louis, Mo. 
JOHN W. ESTES, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONCENTRATE YOUR PRESENTATION 


The bird-shot presentation of a proposition peppers a man’s 
mind all over with a great number of ineffectively expressed 
statements, none of which penetrates to the center of his 
comprehension. The rifle method sends six or eight bullets. 
from the magazine clean into the mind’s bullseye. The man 
who might restrict his presentation to the simple statement: 
“This policy will guarantee the payment of $10,000 at your 
death,” would stand a better chance of getting an application 
than the man who should essay to explain every clause and 
feature of the contract.’ In order to bring about the desired 
blend of the prospect’s mind with yours, you must be com- 
pletely absorbed in your subject. Earnestness will always 
hold attention and stimulate interest. Use paper and pencil. 
Illustrate your main points by simple diagrams and write 
down your principal figures. When your prospect begins to 
use such expressions as “ That’s so,” “I see,” etc., his mind 
is beginning to mix with yours. Let it do so in due propor- 
tion. Encourage him to make some of the calculations and 
to reach some of the conclusions by independent reasoning. 
Suggest and let him draw deductions. Ask his opinion now 
and again and do it with an air of being interestedly anxious 
to know what it is. Try to induce in his mind the feeling 
that “ We are threshing out this thing together,” not that you 
are trying to drive him into it. There are times to be posi- 
tive and times to be conciliatory and compromising. Reserve 
your force for the closing stage. Lead him now. You may 
push him then-—Forbes Lindsay, in Psychology of a Sale. 
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They Educate! They Inspire! They Enthuse! They Energize! 
W hat? 


The Education and Conservation Bulletins 


HE Education and Conservation Bureau of the National Association issues a monthly 
Bulletin containing news articles which are written for the insurance departments con- 
ducted by associations in daily newspapers. These Bulletins have hitherto been confined to 
associations which subscribed to the Education and Conservation Fund, but according to a 
recent ruling of the Executive Council, extra copies may now be obtained at the rate of 5 cents 
per copy. 


Subscriptions to this service must be on the basis of not less than five copies to any one 
address. 


While the purpose of the Bulletins remains exactly as was originally contemplated, they 


are regarded by many general agents as a veritable mine of new ideas and snappy arguments 
for solicitors. 


Read the Following Opinions 


Personally, | have derived much benefit from your Bulletins and have heard a great deal of favorable 
comment on the service from the men in the field.—T. Louis Hansen, Supt. of Agencies, Germania Life. 





I would state that I cannot place a value too high upon them. I know of nothing which comes into this 
office which we look forward to with more interest than your Bulletins—J. Arthur Pino, Secretary, Lan- 
sing Association. 





Too many agents are short on selling talk and these Bulletins, issued by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, are like veritable mines containing a large proportion of “pay ore.’—H. S. Nollen, Vice- 
President, Equitable Life of Iowa, in a letter to his General Agents. 





We are getting fifty copies a month of the Bulletin and our agents seem to get more information from it 
than from any like publication available—Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas, State Manager for Kansan City Life. 


I am receiving ten copies of each issue giving one to each of my agents and all of whom seem to find 
much of interest and benefit in them—M. W. Mack, General Agent for Northwestern Mutual at Cleveland. 





We are of the opinion that it is one of the best things gotten out, and if properly used, it would be of 
tremendous help—Charles B. Rudd, Manager for Germania Life at Evansville, Ind. 


I am very much in favor of the Conservation Bulletins. They are fine! Each story contains an_up-to- 
date tip and an argument which is not only timely but applicable in almost every case—WM. J. Dillon, General 
Agent for the Pacific Mutual at St. Paul, Minn. 





The Publication of the Education and Conservation Bulletins has been a source of inspiration not only to 
the writer, but to my whole agency force—Edward W. Allen, Manager for New England Mutual at New 
York. 


Send your subscriptions to Everett M. Ensign, Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New York City. 





Lo 
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OFFICE SHOULD SEEK THE MAN 


Ever since that famous personage of history was 
called from the plow, to save his country and to mould 
its future, the world has had a goodly percentage of 
weaklings who have expectantly waited for the manna 
of political or social preferment to drop from heaven 
into their eager palms. 

Great tasks involve great responsibilities, and a man 
is as great as the responsibilities which he can assume. 

The world often drafts its leaders in thought and 
action from humble environment, but the men called 
to the front ranks of life’s army are men who are 
willing to serve the cause. The self-obsessed, pussy- 
footed, devious-minded, sycophantic aspirant for 
honors, may apparently gain the goal of his ambitions 
—to find his mantle a shroud of ignominy and his 
throne an obscure grave. 

The strength of any movement is in inverse ratio 
to the motives of self-aggrandizement of those who 
are interested in it. Just as we say “Above the Com- 
panies, Life Insurance,” so should we say “ Above the 
Members, the National Association.” The part is 
never greater than the whole, except in the conceit of 
that part, and it is a simple principle of mechanics that 
the cog which does not accurately mesh, should be 
properly adjusted: sometimes the elimination of the 
faulty cog and substitution of a perfect cog is the 
simplest and best method. 

Under the circumstances, it is a pardonable plati- 
tude to say that great men are modest men; modest 
because they have been seasoned and sobered by a 
burden of responsibilities which are not for the faint- 
hearted nor the feather-brained. Men of large men- 
tality and executive ability seldom seek an office or a 
position, but almost invariably the office or position 
seeks these men. For instance, think of the presidents 
who have written their names in indelible characters 
in the annals of American history. With hardly an 
exception these men were not office seekers. It was 
only after every argument was exhausted by family, 
friends, the press and the people at large that they 
could be induced to have their names placed on the 
ballot. Having always shouldered great responsi- 
bilities they had a proper appreciation of a greater 
weight, hence a reluctancy not engendered by timidity, 
but a modesty mothered by conscientious restrospec- 
tion and fathered by the unknown problem of an 
ominous future. Of course, we know that “ Fools 
leap in where wise men fear to tread ’”—and often get 
away with the goods, but let us leave the consideration 
of fools to those who are best qualified to discuss them 
—fools. 

The same principle which applies in all organized 
walks of life, very naturally obtains in the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The National As- 
sociation has no place of honor for the small man, 
that cog of self-importance which has been super- 
hardened in a bath of fatuous conceit. He is the cog 
which never meshes. Moreover, he is the cog which 
throws the machinery out of gear. . 

It would undoubtedly work out to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned in the work of the National As- 
sociation, if there were an understanding that the 
office should seek the man and not the man seek the 
office. We have learned to look with a suspicious eye 
upon the office-seeker, for generally there is some- 
thing ulterior in his purpose. A man’s worth as an 
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officer of the National Association can very accurately 
be measured by his worth in his own community, and 
more particularly in the local association of which he 
is a member. 

The opium fiend has visions no more ecstatic than 
that man who lulls himself into roseate dreams of the 
future by meditating earnestly upon the so-called fact, 
that “ A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” Of all sops to the conceit of a man, surely 
this is the greatest. 

When the caliber of an underwriter develops in his 
own association to National size, then such a man can- 
not escape the call. He will need no press agent, for 
in National Association circles there is but one 
criterion, “ By their deeds shall ye know them.” 


WHAT SHALL OUR COLORS BE? 


Always when two or more are gathered together 
there is a certain community of interests. The meet- 
ing of minds is indicative of some common purpose, 
plan or pursuit. The significance of the gathering is 
generally announced by something which symbolizes 
the object which is in view. Therefore we have pins, 
badges, buttons, and banners of lodges, fraternities 
and various organizations. The National Association 
of Life Underwriters seems to be an exception to the 
rule. Until a few months ago there was no recognized 
emblem by which its members could make themselves 
known, and announce a solidarity of interests in one 
great movement. The emblem adopted at the sugges- 
tion of the Education and Conservation Committee— 
“The Greatest Thing in the World ’—has turned the 
minds of a number of life underwriters to the advis- 
ability of adopting other visible evidences of the com- 
mon cause. . 

It has been suggested that the National Association 
adopted a flower, colors and a song. And certainly 
the adoption of these insignia would not be undigni- 
fied, nor at variance with the practice of other organ- 
izations of importance. 

The adoption of a flower seems to present so few 
differences of opinion that it is safe to say that the 
choice is likely to be unanimous. 

There is no service on the face of the earth which 
has more to do with mothers than life insurance. 
Therefore, as the white carnation is the flower for 
Mothers’ Day, why should it not typify the service 
rendered by life insurance? 

Colors and a song are matters not so easily solved. 
Since the European War the bottom has dropped out 
of the dye business, so a certain degree of caution 
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must be exercised. As to the question of a song, it 
might be said, harking back to Barnum, one is born 
every minute. At any rate, the office of the National 
Association will gladly welcome suggestions so that 
the matter may be seriously discussed in the near 
future. 


THE “TEN DEMANDMENTS” 


A business concern at Steveston, which is away up in west- 
ern Canada, has the following worldly wisdom conspicuously 
posted in their shop. While this may be a bit arrogative, it is, 
nevertheless, straight from the shoulder: 

First—Don’t lie. It wastes my time and yours. I am sure 
to catch you in the end, and that will be the wrong end. 

Second—Watch your work, not the clock. A long day’s 
work makes a long day short, and a short day’s work makes 
my face long. 

Third—Give me more than I expect, and I will give you 
more than you expect. I can afford to increase your pay 
if you increase my profits. 

Fourth—You owe so much to yourself you cannot afford 
to owe anybody else. Keep out of debt, or keep out of my 
shops. 

Fifth—Dishonesty is never an accident. Good men, like 
good women, never see temptation when they meet it. 

Sixth—Mind your own business and in time you'll have a 
business of your own to mind. 

Seventh—Don’t do anything here which hurts your self- 
respect. An employe who is willing to steal for me is willing 
to steal from me. 

Eighth—It is none of my business what you do at night. 
But if dissipation affects what you do the next day, and you 
do half as much as I demand, you'll last half as long as you 
hoped. 

Ninth—Don’t tell me what I’d like to hear, but what I ought 
to hear. I don’t want a valet for my pride, but one for my 
purse. 

Tenth—Don’t kick if I kick. If you’re worth while correct- 
ing you’re worth while keeping. I don’t waste time cutting 
specks out of rotten apples—The Caxton. 


TO-MORROW MEN 


The insurance business is full of to-morrow men—men who 
are barely earning their salt, when they could be commanding 
big annual incomes if they would entirely and completely cut 
out of their vocabulary the word “procrastination” and do 
to-day the things they promise themselves to do to-morrow.— 
American Casualty. 


SUCCESS THAT LASTS 


Success in life insurance is promised, but the promise is re- 
deemed only to those who play the game according to the 
rules—New England Pilot. 
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EDITORIAL MINDS ARE AT 
LAST THINKING RIGHTLY 


When a reporter on a city daily newspaper rushes in to the 
city department and hands in a story, that does not end all. 
Irrespective of the various processes of revision, elimination 
or amplification through which the reporter’s story will prob- 
ably go, is the big question of the particular color or, to use 
a technical term, the ‘slant’? which will be given the story 
before it appears in print. 

The substitution of a word or two, or the elimination of 
certain portions of the account frequently causes the re- 
porter’s efforts to appear in an entirely new garb. That subtle 
thing called “policy” in a newspaper is of tremendous im- 
portance. 

Let us say, for instance, that a certain newspaper is edi- 
torially opposed to a certain traction company. Let us also 
suppose that a reporter is assigned to cover an accident in 
which injuries were inflicted upon a prominent citizen by one 
of the cars of this traction company. The reporter may pass 
in to the city editor, or the assistant city editor, as the case 
may be, an absolutely truthful and unbiased statement of the 
accident. However, when the account of the accident appears 
in print, a sufficient number of clever substitutions of phrase- 
ology will give the reader an impression which the reporter 
never contemplated. This will be but a reflection of the 
‘policy ” of the paper. 

It is not difficult to remember the days of the Armstrong 
upheaval, when practically every large and influential daily 
newspaper in the country found unlimited space to feature 
the so-called evils of life insurance as it then existed. The 
assaults of the press at that time were so vigorous that 
vituperative ammunition became exhausted. Now we are 
evidently approaching the day when the editorial policies of 
the various influential dailies are assuming new fronts. This 
realignment is particularly gratifying to the members of local 
associations affiliated with the national body, for setting the 
editorial mind aright is just as important, if not more im- 
portant. than a direct appeal to the masses. In other words, 
it is high time that the stream of information which reaches 
the people through the channels of the daily press is not pol- 
luted at its source. As evidence that the Education and Con- 
servation propaganda of the National Association is produc- 
ing the results hoped for, we quote an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Baltimore American: 

“A general principle of taxation that should be ob- 
served more than it is because it is a sound principle 
is the avoidance of the taxation of thrift. Beyond the 
bounds of thrift lie the immeasurable fields of opulence. 
Below the border of thrift lie the ranges of wage and 
salary sustentation. Thrift is the act of acquisition of a 
competence. In the case of life insurance it more fre- 
quently takes the form of securing a provision for those 
who are bound to the insured by the most vital ties of 
affection, after that tie has been dissolved. One might 
conceive of a ghoulish law that would tax coffins and 
amerce the shroud and even place the officiating clergy- 
man at a funeral under a tax with a fee required for his 
services. There is no probability of such exactions he- 
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ing made. Yet there is no wide margin between such 
impossible forms of taxation and the taxing of insur- 
ance. Such legislation is a law to encourage dependence, 
a law to restrict thrift and providence, a law to tax alms- 
houses, orphanages and philanthropic institutions. A tax 
upon life insurance is a tax upon widows and orphans. 
Manifestly it is not the companies that bear the burden, 
but the insured. In mutual companies there are only the 
insured; the company itself is but a bit of machinery for 
the carrying out of the co-operative business of the in- 
sured. ; 

“The recognition of immunity that should be given life 
insurance is indicated by the British law that provided 
that all monies paid for life insurance up to one-sixth 
of a man’s income should be immune from the income 
tax which is England’s principal source of revenue. On 
the other hand, American policyholders pay thirteen mil- 
lion of dollars in taxes besides taxes upon real estate and 
upon their capital stock. As a matter of fact, the state 
filches from the coffers of the companies as much as 
twenty-five million dollars a year. The tax upon insur- 
ance has increased since 1860 until the ratio of taxes to 
premiums is three times what it then was. Twenty-five 
millions of people are affected by this amercing of insur- 
ance. There are as many kinds of exaction as there are 
states in the Union. The laws are made without regard 
to the needless burdens they involve. The study of life 
insurance, the perception of the broad lines of the sub- 
ject, the adoption of insurance courses in the universities 
and colleges is tending to correct the wrong views of the 
matter. And one of the first results is to arouse intelli- 
gent understanding as to the unsound basis for insurance 
taxation and the necessity for demanding exemption of 
policies from the tax laws of the states. 

“The entering wedge for taxation of insurance came 
about through adoption of such taxes for the purpose 
of paying the costs of supervision. Death is an economic 
loss to a family. Life insurance is but a method for the 
distribution of the loss over a number of persons who 
have entered into a mutual agreement to this effect. The 
taxation of losses is logically absurd, economically per- 
nicious and from the point of view of utility it has no 
ground for being. The effect of this ever-increasing 
burden of taxation is to make insurance cost more than it 
ought to. This makes it impossible for persons who at a 
lesser cost would be enabled to enter into its benefits. 
Where there is diminution of incentive for insurance, 
there is corresponding diminution of incentive to thrift. 
One of the worst features of the heterogeneous mass of 
insurance taxation is the lack of discrimination and of 
uniformity and equality in the distribution of the burdens. 
It is a matter of absolute chaos. This is because there 
are no basic economic principles of sound taxation upon 
which to make the levy. Hence, the haphazard and helter 
skelter aim of the states to get revenues from the policy- 
holders in any way possible. 

“Tt is to the interest of the twenty-five millions of 
policyholders of the country to gain information upon 
this subject and to see that their most frugal form of 
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investment, which means provision for their families 
after their own demise, shall not longer be subject to 
pilfering under the guise of law. It is for the legislators 
representing the people to refrain from enacting such laws 
and to rescind those now upon the statute books.” 


LIFE AGENTS AND SAVINGS 
BANKS SHOULD CO-OPERATE 


When we think of THRIFT, the mind almost unconsciously 
associates it with the subject two institutions, savings banks 
and life insurance. Neither institution is inimical to the interests 
of the other; both render services closely allied and are quite 
inseparable in any plan which contemplates saving money. 

That an argument should be advanced by savings banks to 
convince the people that life insurance is not the hand- 
maiden of THRIFT, seems quite inconceivable. But, truth 
once again proves stranger than fiction. An electric sign dis- 
played in the window of the Atlanta National Bank, one of 
the largest financial institutions of the South, reads as fol- 
lows: 


LIFE INSURANCE IS DEATH 
INSURANCE 
It pays when you DIE 


A BANK ACCOUNT is LIFE 
INSURANCE 
It pays while you LIVE. 





Other than the obviousness of the wrong impression pro- 
duced, there are other factors which tend to dispute the wis- 
dom of the institution responsible for this advertisement. 
The City of Atlanta stands fourth in the amount of, insurance 
money handled, and it is said that a number of leading life 
insurance offices make this bank their depository. 

In direct and commendable contrast to the action of the 
Atlanta National Bank should be mentioned the series of 
advertisements recently made public by the St. Louis Union 
‘Bank, and the conservative policies and practises which have 
hitherto surrounded the advertising plans of large financial 
institutions must be radically changed if they intend to keep 
up with the St. Louis Union Bank—a $33,000,000 institution. 

For the first time in the history of financial advertising this 
great metropolitan bank has gone on record publicly, at no 
small expense, to urge the readers of its advertisements to buy 
life insurance. It is spending a large sum of money to explain 
various plans by means of which not only may the young man 
take out his first policy, but the present policy holder may 
increase his line of insurance where such increase is fitting 
and necessary. 

The St. Louis Union Bank is advising the public to buy life 
insurance, and is advising them to do so in an absolutely im- 
personal manner. Particular companies are not mentioned, 
particular plans are not even hinted at, the prospective pur- 
chaser is not even urged specifically to put his life insurance 
savings in the St. Louis Union Bank. Such a high degree of 
altruism is most refreshing and may well be an example to 
many of the other large financial institutions of the country. 

Two of the advertisements are reproduced herewith. They 
typify the neat appearance, and forceful, pertinent copy which 
marks the whole series. There is small reason for surprise 
at the enthusiasm which has been aroused among the St. Louis 
insurance men, and also among the insurance men of national 
importance who have commented upon the series. We repro- 
duce herewith an extract from a letter of W. M. Fischer, gen- 
eral agent, St. Louis, and Eastern Missouri, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to Mr. N. A. McMillan, 
President of the St. Louis Union Bank, after having seen 
advance proofs of the first few advertisements. 

“Your letter of the 31st ult., enclosing proofs of four 
prospective ads has been read with very much interest 
and the enclosures have been re-read with growing en- 
thusiasm. There is a beautiful blending of altruism and 
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good business judgment in this series of ads, and I imag- 

ine that you are going to set tongues wagging not only 

in the city, but the country over. The idea is so unique 
that it will, I am sure, be quite generally commented 
upon.” 

Insurance men who are interested in these advertisements 
and wish to follow up the entire series may write to Griffin 
McCarthy, manager of the Publicity Department, St. Louis 
Union Bank, St. Louis, who will be glad to send proofs of the 
advertisements as they are published, and answer any inquiries 
that may suggest themselves in connection with the ideas 
involved. 


| 
é 
Save—For Life Insurance Investment 


Only the Life Insurance Men know how many 
earners put off investing in Life Insurance be- 
cause of the difficulty of paying the first full 
year’s premium. 

The solution is easy. Use your Savings Account. 
Regular deposits of a small proportion of your 
income soon equal the necessary amount. A plan 
of this sort also insures the prompt settlement of 
the second and subsequent premiums. 

You can open a Savings Account at this bank 
with any sum from $1 up, which will be the initial 
step toward your investment in a Life Insurance 
Policy. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING 
FOR YOU—LET HIM TELL YOU 
WHAT HE KNOWS 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 


Young Man-—Your First Invesment 


You young men, just out of high school or col- 
lege, starting a business or professional career, 
don’t have to be advised about the necessity of 
saving your money. You know that already. 

But we want to suggest that you save for some 
definite purpose, always. And we further suggest 
that your first object in saving be the initial pre- 


mium on a life insurance policy. 

A reasonable proportion of your income set aside 
regularly will soon amount to the sum necessary 
for the first premium, and it will suggest the most 
systematic way of meeting future premiums on 
time. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING 
FOR YOU—LET HIM TELL YOU 
WHAT HE KNOWS 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 


* 

One of the large life insurance companies located in New 
York has taken advantage of the opportunity which exists td 
weld together the idea of THRIFT by means of savings banks 
and life insurance. In a special number of its house organ, it 
urges life underwriters to preach life insurance; not in oppo- 
sition to, but in co-operation with the savings banks. Copies 
of this have been sent to the savings banks section of the 
American Bankers’ Association and to a list furnished by 
them to 2,700 savings banks throughout the country. From 
this it would seem that the movement for co-operation be- 
tween life insurance companies and savings banks is assut- 
ing national importance. Naturally, the various local associa- 
tions can do much to assist in the propaganda. 
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SEATTLE AGENTS AGREE 
TO FIGHT AGENCY PIRACY 


Our text is found in the fifteenth verse of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew: “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than yourselves.” 

Verily, brethren, the proselyting of which St. Matthew 
speaks was not peculiar to that period of antiquity. It 
exists to-day; it exists in the business of life insurance. 
Sometimes we do not use the term “ proselyting”; in fact, 
we frequently refer to it as agency piracy. 

The man who steals your purse may steal trash. Whether 
or not that which the thief takes is trash depends to a large 
extent upon your viewpoint. But the man who filches from 
you your good agents arouses within you an avalanche of 
righteous indignation. 

It has been necessary to go to the Pacific Coast in order 
to find an effective means of_ putting a stop to the pirating 
of agents. The Seattle association has adopted a method 
which undoubtedly will greatly, if not entirely, do away 
with this pernicious practice. At a recent meeting of the 
Seattle association an agreement relative to minimizing the 
evils of agency piracy was presented, and every general 
agent or manager of every company represented in the asso- 
ciation, with the exeception of two, signed the agreement. 
The agreement and the companies and agents subscribed 
to it follows: 


“We, the undersigned, do hereby agree and promise 
each and all of the undersigned that: 

“J. We will not induce directly or indirectly, or try 
to induce directly or indirectly, any agent or member 
of the agency organization of any of us to leave. that 
organization ; 

“2. Providing that, if an agent or other member of 
any one of our agency organizations comes to any one 
of us of his own free will, because—for any reason—he 
desires to make a change; we will urge him to remain 
where he is, and will not make a contract with him 
until we are assured that he has resigned his position; 

“3. We further agree and promise, each to all and all 
to each, that when any one that is not a signer of this 
agreement tries to tear down any one of our agency 
organizations, we will each and all of us, when called 
upon by the general agent in whose agency the attempt 
is made to so tear down, give any help possible to that 
general agent; 

“4. It is further understood and agreed that this 
agreement shall be held in trust, either by the secretary 
of the Seattle Life Underwriters’ Association, or some 
one designated by the signers hereof.”’ 
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AFFILIATION WITH FEDERATION 
IS OPPOSED BY NATIONAL ASSN. 


Late in 1913 officers of the National Association were indi- 
rectly approached as to the advisability of members of local 
associations becoming interested in the Insurance Federa- 
tion. At that time the matter was given careful considera- 
tion, and Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, who was then presi- 
dent, wrote to Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, then chairman of 
the Executive Committee, stating, in substance, that life in- 
surance and its interests were so entirely different from other 
branches of insurance that the membership of local under- 
writers’ associations could not afford to be drawn into any 
outside federations. 

Notwithstanding this, it is said that the Insurance Federa- 
tion has been increasing its membership largely, though not 
entirely, among agents representing fire insurance, casualty 
insurance, and other branches distinct from life insurance. 
At the recent meeting of the Executive Council in Washing- 
ton, Mark J. McKee, secretary of the National Council of 
the Insurance Federation, was given an opportunity of pre- 
senting the advantages which he thought would accrue to 
life underwriters by becoming members of the Insurance 
Federation. Every possible advantage was carefully weighed 
by the Council, with the result that National President Woods 
was authorized to advise Mr. McKee that the Council could 
not share in Mr. McKee’s enthusiasm. Mr. Woods’ letter to 
Mr. McKee follows: 


February 24, 1916. 
Mr. Marx J. McKee, Secretary, 
National Council of The Insurance Federation, 
Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 
DEAR Mr. McKEeE :— 

After your very able presentation of the Federation 
cause, we discussed the matter very fully last night, and 
decided unanimously that in view of the difficulties of 
getting life men interested in our own association work, 
and of the multiplying calls upon us in this work, it 
would be immensely distracting to encourage them in 
broader activities such as those in which you are inter- 
ested. Such action on our part, we believe, would have 
a tendency to divert them from the badly needed closer 
attention to our own immediate business, already requir- 
ing more attention of more life insurance men than we 
are now able.to secure. 

We heartily wish you success in your work, and thank 
you for the able way you presented its opportunities to us. 


Yours very truly, 


Epwarp A. Woops, President, 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


SELLING ARGUMENT 


“T can earn 10 per cent by investing my money in other 
things.” 

“That is due to your ability or earning power. The aver- 
age man only gets about 4 per cent. The difference between 
4 per cent and 10 per cent is 6 per cent, and that represents 
the actual value of your personal service and ability in mak- 
ing money. You should be insured for a sufficient amount to 
replace for a few years at least that extra earning power; 
otherwise, upon your death the income from your estate de- 
creases by 6 per cent, which will be a serious loss to your 
family.” 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact .all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
Part I Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 


Subscriptions are being received at $2.00 a copy. Fill out the 
following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check for $..........c0cc000. in payment 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HOLDS 
INTERESTING MID-YEAR MEETING 


Attendance at Washington Proved so Satisfactory 
That Future Meetings Will Doubtless Be Held 
in Centrally Located Cities 


For many years past the mid-year meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association have been held in 
New York City. This year, however, in response to numerous 
requests, the mid-year meeting was held on February 24, at 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. The attendance 
proved so satisfactory that it is quite probable that hereafter 
this event will be held at points throughout the country which 
are more centrally located than New York City. 

The first session was called to order at 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning of February 24, by John Newton Russell, Jr., chair- 
man of the Committee. Secretary A. C. Larson, after calling 
the roll, reported that thirty-eight members were present. 


Education and Conservation 


Chairman Russell called upon President Edward A. Woods 
for a report. Mr. Woods pointed out the progress that had 
been made by the Education and Conservation Committee 
in securing a great amount of publicity at comparatively little 
expense. He called attention to the fact that early in the 
association year he had asked twenty-two active association 
men throughout the country to familiarize themselves with 
conditions in certain designated territories near them, and 
these men constitute a voluntary staff of assistants to the 
president. 

“Conspicious in the direction,” said Mr. Woods, “is the 
work of W. A. R. Bruehl of Ohio, where he has helped give 
us, by a great amount of work, the finest organization of any 
state in the union.” The speaker urged more aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of the local association in co-operation with 
companies and the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in matters of adverse legislation and taxation. He spoke 
of a bill recently introduced in South Africa, proposing to tax 
life insurance, among other things, at an unusual period in 
the affairs of that country. A poll of every member of the 
Parliament was published by a South African journal show- 
ing answers to telegrams asking each to state his position on 
taxation. The result showed that out of 87 members of 
Parliament, 54 had declared themselves in advance and 
were recorded as opposed to it. 

Another matter discussed by President Woods was the 
experimental employment of G. Russell Leonard of Chicago, 
for a period of five or six weeks to visit local associations. 
Mr. Leonard is well known in National Association circles, 
having been the official reporter of eighteen annual conven- 
tions. Every association visited responded as having been 
much benefited by Mr. Leonard’s visit. New members have 
been enrolled and much enthusiasm manifested. 


A Grave Question 


Mr. Woods claimed that it was a grave question as to 
what extent local associations should resort to disciplinary 
measures, and advocated an attempt to secure uniform license 
laws throughout the country, the spread of the “resident 
agent” law, in his opinion, was a handicap of great magnitude 
and restrictions of life insurance licenses in a given state to 
residents of that state would, he believed, seriously impair 
the activities of life insurance operations. 

President Woods also mentioned the fact that Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel of the Metropolitan Life, intends to deliver an ad- 
dress before the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections upon “The Relation of Life Insurance to Poverty 
and Dependency.” Considerable attention was given to sales- 
manship and the speaker said that the lack of proper sales 
methods alone, irrespective of artificial and unwise legal re- 
strictions prevented the wider spread of life insurance. 
Special reference was made to the work of the New York as- 
sociation, under the direction of Lawrence Priddy, president 


of that body and vice-president of the National Association, 
in helping to avert the threatened rate war in which rates 
were to be cut wholly at the expense of the agent. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Woods discussed the question of branch asso- 
ciations and urged every underwriter to boost the attendance 
at the St. Louis Convention. 

Next came the report of Vice-President Lawrence Priddy. 
Mr. Priddy referred to the demoralizing effect that com- 
petitive policies had upon agency conditions. He spoke of a 
policy issued by his own company, which was withdrawn 
shortly after it was placed upon the market, and told of a 
measure that had been introduced in the legislatures of several 
states. requiring every company to carry a loading upon its 
policies sufficient to meet all legitimate expenses including 
commissions of agents. 


Priddy Misunderstood 


Mr. Priddy’s remarks were to a certain extent misunder- 
stood, and a heated discussion followed. Mr. Priddy was 
instrumental in restoring the usual degree of harmony by 
explaining that his remarks were not a reflection upon any 
one company in particular, and that the company which he 
represented had been guilty of putting out a policy of the 
class to which objection had been made. 

Secretary Larson read telegrams of regret from Vice- 
Presidents J. Henry Johnson of Oklahoma City and W. Lyle 
Reid of Ottawa. Mr. Larson then delivered a report of the 
work of his office and of the corresponding secretary’s office. 
From the statistics given it was shown that the total paid-for 
membership of the National Association as to September 1, 
1915, was 4,681, or a gain over the previous year of 325 mem- 
bers. There was a gain of nine local associations. The 
secretary stated that the exhibit which the National Associa- 
tion had at the Collective Insurance and Universal Safety 
Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
now at the New York headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion, and suggested that the exhibit might be utilized to show 
the evils of life insurance taxation by displaying it at county 
fairs or placing it in some show window in some large city. 

John A. Tory, who several years ago was one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Association, when called to the 
platform, briefly told of conditions in Canada and stated that 
in the special war tax recently imposed, life insurance had 
been exempted. 


Financial Report 


Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence found it impossible to attend 
the meeting and his report was read by Secretary Larson. 
The figures given show a balance in the treasury on February 
4, 1916, of $4,203.76. The balance to the credit of the Edu- 
cation and Conservation fund on February 4, 1916, was 
$873.32. 

Secretary Larson read telegrams of regret from J. W.. 
Bishop of Chattanooga, Oscar Palmour of Atlanta, William 
M. Furey of Pittsburgh, Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis 
and Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta. 

Vice-President Priddy, as chairman of the Taxation Com- 
mittee briefly discussed the situation over which his committee 
has jurisdiction. Mr. Priddy deplored the fact that only 
twenty-six associations had manifested marked activity in 
anti-taxation measures. He claimed that better results might 
be secured if the National Association would outline some 
definite program as to what should be done. 

Former President Henry J. Powell presented his report as 
chairman of the Law and Legislation Committee. The salient 
features of Mr. Powell’s report was these: Up to date this 
year it has been necessary for life insurance representatives 
to examine about 350 measures which either affected some 
phase of the business or came so near to doing so that a care- 
ful analysis of their various provisions had to be made. Out 
of the 350 bills examined, 60 were found to contain provisions 
adverse to the interests of life insurance policy-holders or 
their trustees. 

Former President Neil D. Sills, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Extension of Life Insurance for Credit, stated 
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that the following reserve banks have embodied in their 
credit blanks inquiries about the amount of life insurance 
carried: New York, Richmond, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Dallas, Cleveland and St. Louis. 

Former President Chas. Jerome Edwards, presented the 
report of the Publications Committee. The report covered all 
financial transactions in connection with the publication of 
the News and the San Francisco Convention Proceedings. 
The figures proved that Life Association News was in its 
usual satisfactory financial condition. 

In the absence of Former President Hugh M. Willet, who 
is now chairman of the Education and Conservation Com- 
mittee, the report of that committee was delivered by Former 
President Ernest J. Clark. As showing the process of the 
propaganda the report stated in part: 


Bulletins Self-supporting 


“At the time the Bureau was established, it was realized 
that it was an entirely new departure and that to work out 
the proposition on a practical business basis, with the 
limited funds at our disposal, was no small undertaking. 
A budget was adopted which has not been exceeded in any 
particular, and we are now receiving revenue from sources 
not originally contemplated. The bulletins, which were ex- 
pected to cost over several hundred dollars, have now be- 
come self-supporting. Practically every phase of the work 
contemplated when the Bureau was established has been 
covered, except such as were financially or physically im- 
possible. Greatest attention has been directed to those 
things which are most practical and important, namely the 
text-book, the bulletins, the chart and the syndicated stories, 
and it is along these lines that the best results have been 
accomplished.” 

The various reports delivered by chairmen of committees 
and officers were all received and placed on file, with the 
exception of several reports, such as that of the Educational 
and Conservation Committee, and G. Russell Leonard’s report, 
which were referred to the Executive Council with power 
to act. 

After a discussion as to the matter of introducing courses 
of life insurance in colleges and other institutions of learning 
which was participated in by Ernest J. Clark, Charles W. 
Scovel, J. Stanley Edwards, W. A. R. Bruehl, Frank D. Buser 
and A. C. Larson, the committee adjourned to 2:30 P. M. 

The second session of the meeting was called to order 
by Chairman Russell at 2:30 P. M. President Woods. made 
a few remarks with regard to the use of ‘ Life Insurance,” 
the text-book by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

Former President Clark delivered the report of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Salesmanship. He discussed the results 
of the “‘ Agents’ Self-Analysis.” At the San Francisco Con- 
vention the results given were obtained from 320 replies. A 
number of replies had been received since that time and the 
averages shown were upon a total of 584 agents. This re- 
port—too voluminous for publication—is on file in the office 
of the corresponding secretary. 

Vice-President Priddy moved that the report be approved 
and published. This motion was carried. 


Membership Campaign 


Chairman Russell told of the plan advanced by William D. 
Mead, chairman of the Membership Committee, to increase 
the membership to ten thousand between March Ist and 
August Ist. By this plan it was proposed to divide the 
United States into seven districts, each district to be under 
the supervision of a member of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Each Supervisor to communicate with the president 
of each local association in his district and request that a 
Cup Membership Committee be appointed in each association. 

The Cup Membership of each association to request each 
member of the local association to contribute an assessment 
of fifteen cents, and with these funds, seven uniform cups 
should be purchased by the National Membership Committee. 
The method of award which was suggested was to be based 
upon present membership. To illustrate: an association like 
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Pittsburgh with nearly five hundred members will be given an 
allotment of one hundred, while an association like Topeka 
with a membership of twenty-five will be given an allotment 
of fifteen. After the allotment has been attained, then the 
decision as to who wins the cups will be based on a percentage. 
Any association winning a cup three times is to retain it as 
a permanent award. 

Chairman Russell read a telegram from Mr. Mead for 
the support of the Executive Committee and stated that good 
cups could be secured at $100 a cup. Following this there was 
a discussion and J. Stanley Edwards, of Denver, declared 
that a $50 cup was just as good for all practical purposes as 
a cup costing $100, and as the National Association is to 
benefit by any increase in membership, it should provide the 


funds. President Woods moved that Mr. Mead’s suggestion 
be adopted. The motion was seconded by Lot H. Brown and 
carried. 


Voluntary Donations 


A number of those present volunteered to see that cups 
were provided from their respective districts. Lawrence 
Priddy offered to be responsible for a cup from New York. 
Lot H. Brown of Columbus, Ohio., volunteered to provide a 
cup from his district, and President Woods stated that he 
would see that the Pittsburgh district donated a trophy. 

There was no report from the St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee and Former President Henry J. Powell moved that 
convention arrangements be referred to the Executive Council, 
with power to act. The motion was carried. 

Henry J. Powell moved that the dates of the St. Louis 
Convention be fixed as September 19, 20 and 21. The motion 
was carried. 

Chairman Russell announced that he had in his possession 
applications from the following new associations: 


Northern Montana, at Missoula. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Anderson, S. C. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Neil D. Sills moved that the applications be approved and 
that the admission of these new associations be recommended 
by the Executive Committee to the Convention when it met 
at St. Louis. The motion was carried. 

Thomas H. Bowles, a former president of the National 
Association, was then introduced by Ernest J. Clark. Mr. 
Bowles made a brief speech in which he referred to con- 
ditions when he was in the life insurance business. 


An Invitation 


Wilson Williams of New Orleans was recognized by the 
Chair, and bespoke the approval of the Executive Committee 
in selecting New Orleans as the meeting place of the 1917 
Convention. On motion of Charles W. Scovel, seconded by 
Edward A. Woods, it was decided that the invitation be 
tabled. 

Ernest J. Clark presented an amendment to Article IV., 
Sec. 1, of the Constitution, which carried with it the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council. Mr. Clark asked that it 
be approved by the Committee and recommended at the St. 
Louis Convention. The motion was seconded by D. R. Mid- 
yette and carried. 

The amendment in question follows: 

“The place of the next succeeding annual convention 
shall be decided by majority vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the meeting preceding the first session of the Con- 
vention. The time thereof shall be fixed by the Executive 
Council. Notices thereof shall be mailed by the secretary 
of each local association. 

“A Special Convention may be called on thirty days’ like 
notice, by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Committee. 
No business shall be transacted at a special Convention 
other than that specified in said notice.” 

At the request of Chairman Russell, G. Russell Leonard 
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delivered a report of his experimental tour of certain local 
associations. Mr. Leonard stated that he had left Chicago, 
January 11 and that his trip had terminated with the mid- 
year meeting of the Committee. He visited thirty-two local 
associations, particularly in the Middle West. He was in- 
strumental in organizing a new association at Canton, Ohio, 
and resuscitating the Lynchburg association at Lynchburg, 
Va. Mr. Leonard was responsible for creating a great deal 
of enthusiasm, and he disposed of a considerable number 
of text-books, besides taking in many new members. 

After Mr. Leonard had finished reading his report several 
of the members told of the work Mr. Leonard had ac- 
complished in their respective associations. On motion of 
C. W. Orr, seconded by Henry J. Powell, and carried, it 
was resolved that the report be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions, if within the power of the National 
Association, to continue the arrangement. Following this 
President Woods placed himself upon record as being highly 
in favor of continuing the arrangement with Mr. Leonard, 
but claimed that the only thing which stood in the way was 
the expense involved, and that he did not see how the work 
of Mr. Leonard could be carried on unless funds were 
raised by individual subscriptions. Several representatives 
of local associations volunteered to guarantee certain amounts 
for this purpose, but former president Ernest J. Clark did 
not favor the plan and advocated that Mr. Leonard continue 
his trips for twelve weeks longer. Henry J. Powell agreed 
with Mr. Clark. 

Charles W. Scovel moved that the motto on the folder 
which was distributed at the National Association’s exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition—‘ Above the Companies, 
Life Insurance ””—be adopted as the official motto of the 
National Association. After a discussion it was decided to 
lay the matter on the table until the St. Louis Convention. 

A. rising vote of thanks was extended to the Washington, 
D. C. association and on motion the meeting adjourned. 


WASHINGTON BANQUET WAS AN 
UNUSUALLY BRILLIANT AFFAIR 


National President Woods, U. S. Senator Sherman 
and Congressman Moore Were the Oratorical 
Guns Fired at Life Underwriters 


Unexpected Attendance Taxed Capacity of Banquet 
Hall at New Willard Hotel— Had the Ap- 
pearance of a National Convention 


The complimentary banquet recently tendered the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


by the associations centering around Washington D. C., was: 


a brilliant affair. The function was held on the evening of 
February 24, at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The attendance was even greater than was expected, and 
the festivities were delayed somewhat until accommodations 
could be found for those in excess of the number counted 
upon. The main banquet hall of the New Willard was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion, and during the dinner a 
string orchestra and a quartette rendered popular as well as 
classical selections. 

Dr. Wallace Ratcliffe, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, delivered the invocation. George C. 
Jordan, president of the District of Columbia association pre- 
sided, while former National President Ernest J. Clark of 
Baltimore was toastmaster. 


Disclaims Honors 


Mr. Jordan modestly declined to accept credit for the suc- 
cess of the banquet, claiming that Mr. Clark and John Dolph 
of Washington, should be accorded all honors. Mr. Jordan 
briefly referred to the service which life insurance renders 
and introduced Mr. Clark, who in turn introduced National 
President Edward A. Woods. 

Mr. Woods’ subject was “Life Insurance—What and 
Why.” As he warmed up to his subject his audience fre- 


quently interrupted with applause. Of the various addresses 
delivered by Mr. Woods before life insurance men, many of 
the underwriters present declared his effort at this meeting 
to be the best. A condensed version of his address will be 
found elsewhere in this number. 

United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, the noted 
champion of the cause of life insurance, was the next speaker. 
Senator Sherman’s subject was, “Conservation Feature of 
Life Insurance.” The Senator claimed that the mission of 
the life underwriters was one which has to do with elemental 
things; those things which endure until future generations. 
One of the chief functions of life underwriting, according to 
the speaker, was to preserve, build and assemble, in order to 
counteract the flux and transition that scatters, destroys and 
dissipates. 


Bane of American Life 


“Your are,” said he, “the antidote to poverty, profligacy, 
extravagance, to the energy that may be fruitless spent to 
the last atom—that is the bane of American life. You men 
represent the antithesis to all that tendency that must be cor- 
rected or rooted out before we can be great.” Senator Sher- 
man then illustrated the point he wished to make by relating 
several experiences which had in years past fallen beneath his 
personal attention. Continuing he said: 

“In the war to which our minds turn unconsciously, almost 
through all of our waking hours, the predominating thought, 
outside of the bereavement, the suffering and the hardships, 
is the tremendous economic waste. Lay aside the debt that 
runs up into the billions, lay aside all that might have been 
done in creative work by the hand that now wields the sword 
or digs the trench, lay aside all of that and think of the life 
that has been taken from our world, all the useful effort that 
has been taken off the earth, of the maimed and the crippled- 
for-life who will never be the useful ones nature and their 
Creator intended them to be. 

“ Suppose like destruction in this republic of ours with our 
hundred millions of people, with our men and women capable 
of sustained creative effort, and suppose we lost the propor- 
tional part that Europe is now losing. What would it mean? 
We note a neconomic loss every time a person loses an op- 
portunity to do something that would be preservative to his 
character. That can not be returned; that is one of the un- 
avoidable effects of not taking care of the day of small things; 
but when war adds its mighty toll to these losses, then it 
mounts into figures and with such striking illustrations that 
it makes a permanent impression upon even the dullest mind. 
Think of how much work there is to be done in this country 
for this country of ours, how much land there is to be ir- 
rigated, how much swamp country to be drained, how much 
river bottom to be reclaimed, how many of our inland water- 
ways to be leveed, how much to be done in inland improve- 


ments; and we are waiting yet for the human labor to do it. 


The First Service 


“So the first service of human effort in this country is to 
save human life and make it effective. For the child without 
adequate food, sanitary surroundings, and proper hours of 
rest will never make a productive, energetic creature if those 
were denied to him. One of the first problems of this self- 
support to which your energies are so mightily directed, is to 
make every man and woman, as they grow to maturity from 
childhood more productive and save this economic loss that 
must come from the reducing qualities of these problems. 

“That is one service in our lives that becomes better every 
year. I am optimistic. I am not one of the gloomy school 
who see nothing but the shadows. I am hopeful. I think 
our generation is better than the one before it. I sit around 
sometimes and hear the grandfathers groaning about the sin 
of this generation and their shortcomings. Well, with all due 
respect to my grandfather, I think this generation is very 
much better than his. And I think the one that succeeded 
them in this country is largely what it ought to be, and I think 
the generation that succeeds us will make our country better 
than our generation, and you are helping it in your work. 
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“Now, this is some of the work that belongs to this creative 
branch of human effort known as life insurance. After you 
have done that, after you have taken the premium, you help 
vitally in developing thrift; the tendency now is to mutualize 
the insurance contract and convert it into a co-operative 
benefit. Now, after that is done, what becomes of the reserve 
that gives your policy its security? It is invested in all legi- 
timate forms of security known to this country. So these 
very men and women that grow up are served, guarded and 
sustained by the accumulations of life insurance money to 
which they contribute. 

“When they undertake to develop great public undertakings 
or private enterprises, these same children, grown into man- 
hood and womanhood, turn around and have recourse to the 
great reservoirs of accumulative capital that life insurance 
makes accessible, for the very important things that improve 
life every generation. That is one of the real, the economic 
and financial advantages of life insurance that too many legis- 
lative bodies never see, or won’t see. I would just as lief tax, 
were I a devout Catholic, the shrine at which I kneel, to offer 
my orisons to the Deity, as I would tax a life insurance com- 


pany that does such work beyond a just property tax. Now, 
let us carry the gospel to the heathen on that. There is none 
so blind as he who will not see. Now, make him see. Keep 


after them until they do see, and use the proper sort of argu- 
ment—if you can’t use anything else, use votes. You can use 
them. Why, even politicians can understand that.” 


Champion Applauded 


As Senator Sherman concluded and resumed his seat, every 
man arose to his feet, and the applause was so enthusiastic 
that it was several minutes before Toastmaster Clark could 
restore order and introduce Congressman J. Hampton Moore, 
who represents the sixth district of Pennsylvania. 

The topic which had been assigned to Mr. Moore was 
“National Insurance” and the speaker facetiously mentioned 
that after listening to all that had preceded, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that there was nothing under the sun nor 
over the surface of the earth which could not be included in 
such a comprehensive text. Mr. Moore regretted that time 
would not permit him to discuss the subject thoroughly under 
several heads which had suggested themselves to him. He be- 
lieves in national insurance, against too much law, whether it 
originated in the Senate, in the House of Representatives or 
whether it originated in state legislatures or municipal bodies. 
With regard to his opinions as to the former question he said 
in part: ‘I would like to discuss if I had the time, national 
insurance against too much legislative meddling with the af- 
fairs of business men. Look at it as you please, optimistically 
as Senator Sherman would, optimistically as I would, there 
is still a note of pessimism arising from our actual contact 
with legislative affairs in every state in the Union, and more 
and more so with respect to the national legislation that has 
been forced upon the business people of this country in Wash- 
ington during the last three or four years. Too much effi- 
ciency legislation; too much dictating requirements; too much 
investigation and inspection by government officials into af- 
fairs that do not concern the government; too much taxation 
upon legitimate enterprises that ought not to be borne by legi- 
timate enterprises. 


Shouldn’t Tax Success 


“T would like to go into this more at length, but I shall 
not trespass upon your time, except to say that if Senator 
Sherman has fought with you in cutting down enforced taxa- 
tion upon these preservatives of human life in which you are 
interested, then as a humble member of the Ways and Means 
Committee opposing the majority in all tax measures, I have 
done my might upon the other side of Congress and expect 
to continue to do so. I don’t believe in taxing a man simply 
because he is successful in business, and I am compelled to 
say that that is the tendency of the present day, that those 
who happen to be in control of the governmental affairs to see 
that the burden is laid upon those who have been thrifty and 
make them pay for those who have been wasteful.” 


Mr. Moore devoted considerable of his time with regard 
to the question of national preparedness and in concluding 
his remarks, paid a powerful tribute to the life underwriters. 

“I have been touched,” he said, “ by what has been said to- 
night. The father of eight is naturally touched when the 
question of thrift arises, and when we are reminded of the 
admonitions of our grandfathers as Senator Sherman re- 
minded us with respect to our extravagance in the present 
day. What father of eight—five grown boys—though he doesn’t 
look it, can not fail to be touched by the seriousness of such 
a speech made by Mr. Woods of Pittsburgh, when he referred 
to those days that are to come—to that reaping of the wild 
wind that must come from the sowing of the wind of the 
present generation. 
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Experience 


“No man will reflect upon his home, much less his children, 
for they do not deserve it; but what man, the father of a 
family, in this generation of ours, having gone through his 
experiences from the days when those grandfathers were still 
young and when they did practice thrift and economy, into 
these days when all is the glare, and the bustle, and the cigar- 
ette, and the theatre, and the moving picture, and the dance, 
who can not fail to be touched by the suggestion that in this 
maelstrom of modern life some of us, at least, should pause in 
order that the aftermath may not be too harmful in the end. 
And who can not praise the insurance man who comes to a 
function like this and preaches that doctrine which stands 
for the preservation of the family, for the honor of the 
father, and the love, the respect and the affection of those 
who otherwise than if insurance had not been left, might be 
left desolate.” 

John A. Tory, of Quebec, Canada, a former vice-president 
of the National Association, was called upon by Toastmaster 
Clark. Mr. Tory responded very briefly, telling of conditions 
as they at present existed in Canada. “I do hope and pray,” 
said he, “that when this struggle is over there may come into 
the lives of each one of us a greater spirit of co-operation and 
sacrifice and willingness to be of greater service in the up- 
building of humanity and relieving distress of the world.” 


A Few Sidelights 


James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life, was scheduled for “ A Few Sidelights,” but as the hour 
was growing late Mr. Barry was only coaxed to his feet after 
much applause. He kept his audience convulsed with laugh- 
ter for fully ten minutes and wound up with a strong and 
serious appeal for a strict maintenance of field ethics of a 
high plane. 

Thomas H. Bowles, a former president of the National 
Association, was the last speaker of the evening. After a few 
reminiscences of the early days of the life insurance business, 
and a brief reference or two to present conditions he grace- 
fully and feelingly said “ Goodnight.” 


MEN AND MACHINES 


“Some employers think machinery means progress, and 
therefore they do not want men but machines—machines 
never mutiny—they are desirable assistants but neither do 
they ever grow. Are you content to end in junk?” 

And again, 

“Your employer is undoubtedly a guarantee of your safety, 
but only your aggressiveness can be an insurance upon your 
progress.” 

And again, 

“Old folks who are sent back over the hill to the poor 
house have merited their fate, and you are already on the 
way back over to the poor house if you are satisfied with your 
present income.” 

The wise man knows that the size of his income depends 
upon the weight of the sledge-hammer which he swings.— 
Salesmanship. 
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PORE NESS 


O news matter is read with such avidity by the life 


underwriter as new and novel selling points. 


THE NEWS 


will endeavor to maintain in subsequent issues a depart- 
ment containing new arguments in life insurance salesmanship. 
The success of this department depends upon members of the 


National Association. 


Send in your best selling argument to 


the Editor and receive a score of valuable ideas in return. 





SOME HARD-HITTING AMMUNITION 


By Harry J. Lynch 
Representing Bankers Life of Iowa 

One of the most essential things to remember is that the 
fellow you are talking to is not one bit bigger than you are. 
Don’t get the idea that from the fact that he sits in a bank 
president’s chair he is privileged to deny a man the courtesy 
of a business interview. It is all wrong. That is the way he 
makes his living—selling life insurance is the way you make 
yours. Swap positions with him and it is better than a 
tifty-fifty bet, he would not hold down your position as long 
as you would his. I always feel that we are just common 
fellows, all of us. That is the only class of people there is 
in this world, but it is wonderful what a teaspoonful of im- 
agination will do to some men. Meet every man half way 
and you will play safe. The opening of the interview is the 
strongest and most forceful point of the closing. If you don’t 
open right with your man he has you on the defensive and 
he can keep you there all through, but if you lay up to him 
right on the start you have him on the defensive and it is easy 
to make him be good. Now that you have him feeling kind 
toward you, pound hard until you break through his crust 
and you must have easy sailing then. 

I will now make a few slashes to trim him down to fit your 
fountain pen. 


1. Put yourself in the position that your wife is in. Give 
her the income and put yourself in the dependent position. 
For instance, if you were a cripple and had no way to get 
your livelihood only to depend on her, do you think for a 
minute that she would die and let you sink or swim? No, 
she wouldn’t. She would do the very thing for you that I 
ask you to do for her. Come on now, will you do it? Push 
the application in front of him, make him look at it. 


2. If he says he won’t sign up anything, I tell him, what 
are you signing in comparison with what your wife signs 
when she signs the receipt for that $5,000 draft? She signs 
something. 

3. Well, I can’t afford it. 

I know it, your wife can afford to get along without that 
$5,000 easier than you can spend the $150 when she has the 
children to educate without you, without your income. 


4, I’ll see you later. 

One man told me that and he went blind. 

5. I'll talk it over with my wife. 

No you won’t. You'll go home and say to her, say, we 
don’t need any insurance, do we? and she’ll say no, and then 
you will credit yourself up with having given her a chance to 
have insurance and she turned it down. 


6. See me in the Spring. 

How can I if you are not here? Think of the thousands 
of men who were living in January last year that didn’t see 
Spring. 

7. You’re the hardest man to get rid of I ever saw. 

No I am not, I am the easiest man to get rid of. Just put 


your picture on here where it belongs and see how fast I will 
make my getaway. 

8. You talk to me as though I have to have this or none 
at all. 

No I don’t. It is not I that you hear telling you that, it 
is your business judgment gnawing at your stubbornness that 
tells you that if you don’t get this you won’t have the best 
there is. 

Using these, and the many others that will come to you, you 
can close the most obstinate man alive and have him feeling 
good when you leave him. I do it. 


PUNCHES USED IN INTERVIEWS 


By Bankers Life of Iowa Agents 


Prospect—“‘I have all the insurance I want, don’t want to 
talk about it—don’t want to even think about it.” 

All right, Mr. Prospect, when you feel yourself going it 
will be the first thing you will think about; better think about 
it now while your thinker is working—it will be too late after 
doctor says good-bye to you.” 

“Health -is necessary to get life insurance. You have it 
to-day and may not have it to-morrow. No man has 30 days’ 
notice when he is going to become uninsurable. When you 
learn that you have crossed the line it is too late.” 

“Do you know that you will never be this age again? Any 
insurance you buy next year will cost you more then the doc- 
tor may tell you there is nothing doing.” 

“Life insurance as an investment is a joke. This may 
sound funny coming from an old line insurance man but the 
investment policy is never bought by insurance men nor by 
men who purchase large policies. The men that know the 
business don’t buy that kind.” 

“Tf I were to put an advertisement in the evening paper 
stating that I would insure anyone who called at my office 
3 A.M. to 5 A.M.—get that A.M., when the elevator is not 
running—without examination they would be standing in line 
anxious to be served. Those whose insurance opportunity has 
knocked and passed on to return no more appreciate its 
value.” 





“Think of your life insurance as property and use the same 
business sense you would use in purchasing a piece of real 
estate. That is, buy it on the easiest payments you can get 
with the privilege of paying it all when your convenience dic- 
tates. That is why I advise you to buy all the insurance you 
ultimately want on the easiest terms and pay it up when you 
get ready. You tie up the things that change, age which de- 
termines the price, and health which determines whether or 
not you can get it. Life payments are the easiest and you 
can always change to a shorter time if that suits you better 
in the future.” 

The following talk was used with effect last week on a 
chronic procrastinator : 

Miller— Do you know Mr. Chron, that if you had died 
since I talked to you a year ago our company would not have 
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paid your claim and yet you have to pay for that year just the 
same even though you were not insured?” 

Mr. Chron—* How is that?” 

Miller—“ When you do insure we just add the amount you 
would have paid to your premium with interest and string 
it out over your expectancy. It takes just so much to provide 
for the amount of your insurance at expectancy and the man 
that puts it off thinking he is saving something is fooling 
himself. Every man ought to buy his insurance at 21 and if 
he waits till he is 40 those 19 premiums have to be paid just 
the same and it shows up in the difference in rate. Since you 
have to pay for it anyway you better have the benefit of the 
protection.”—M. P. Miller. 

“Tt worked.” 





“Last week I delivered an extra $2,000 with the following 
argument.” _ ' 
“The applicant said; that he could not pay for the extra 


$2,000 without cramping himself and he would have to wait’ 


a year.” I replied, “How do you know that you can get 
this policy in a year? Do you know Mr. that there is 
a time coming and it may be here now when you are insurable 
and will not be tomorrow? This comes like a thief in the 
night and steals from you this great opportunity to endow 
your estate. When you learn what has happened it is too 
late. This is hour of fate when opportunity has knocked 
and passed on to return no more. I will give you time on 
the premium without interest. He puffed his cigar a couple 
times and said, I will take it. After he had signed up the re- 
ceipt and note he remarked that he was a little superstitious 
about turning that extra policy down, and felt better now.”— 
BE. K. Pentz. 





HOW TO MAKE THE CANVASS 


One often hears laymen say, “ Oh, I couldn’t write life in- 
surance. I wouldn’t have the least idea how to go about it.” 
Something of this feeeling of helpless confusion is also in the 
minds of very many who have gone so far as to sign an 
agency contract. These new agents may have acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of the theory of life insurance and the 
practice of the company but they don’t quite know how to 
begin the active campaign of soliciting for applications. They 
know that life insurance is written by seeing men and talking 
to them about the subject but are unable to visualize any 
form of attack. They are like an architect who has re- 
ceived an order for plans but when he approaches his draw- 
ing board suddenly finds that the very essential faculty of see- 
ing the house in his mind’s eye has suddenly deserted him. 
What does the architect do in that case? He goes to his files 
of old plans and studies forms to stimulate his imagination. In 
the same way the solicitor may study forms in order to build 
up in his mind a definite structure of method. That solicita- 
tion can be reduced to definite formal methods of procedure 
by study and practice admits of no question. Of all who prac- 
tice an art successfully it is only those who possess genius 
that are free from the need of predetermined method, and 
then only partially so. The architect, the painter, the musi- 
cian, and the writer all follow the canons of their art. Even 
the chess player begins his game with one of the many formal 
methods of opening. 

The following is a skeleton form of solicitation—one of 
many—very rich in suggestive human nature elements and op- 
portunities for the creation of word pictures visualizing com- 
mon experience. How the agent is to find the favorable op- 
portunity to inject these suggestions into the conversation 
must depend upon directed circumstances, but that a mental 
grip upon some such plan of campaign is a necessary prepara- 
tion for work cannot be doubted. 

Death means loss. 

Losses must be paid. 

How will the loss be paid? 

By the life insurance company, if there is a policy. 

By the family if there is no insurance. 

(a) Through a lowered standard of living. 
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(b) Through denial of educational advantages to children 
or: 

(c) Through unaccustomed toil by wife or daughters or: 

(d) Possibly through charity. 

Income insurance. 

Take a skeleton of this type for discussion and put flesh 
on it; get a grip on all its lines and angles; memorize it if 
necessary, not as a dry collection of syllogisms, not as an 
anemic body of abstract ideas, but as a living, speaking like- 
ness of what happens in real every day life. Make it as near 
as possible a living image of the particular prospect’s con- 
ditions of life. Let it soak in his consciousness until it there 
sets in motion the feeling forces which alone are the springs 
of human action—Field Notes. 


SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWS 


Successful agents do not believe in prolonged interviews. 
They are unnecessary. Many an application has been lost 
by an endeavor to over-sell. After a man has talked his 
prospect into it he unknowingly talks him out of it. The 
man who knows his business thoroughly learns his prospect’s 
needs by asking a very few but pointed questions, imme- 
diately suggesting the best form of contract and stating why 
it fills the bill. We will do well to give considerable thought 
to the idea of simplifying our solicitation. Talk less but say 
and mean more. 

Maybe once in a while a man has to ventilate his opinions, 
but it never does any good to argue about such matters in the 
really brief time that should be devoted to the discussion of 
the policy you are endeavoring to sell. 

The strongest argument we have is the simple statement 
that “A man needs insurance to protect his home.” The 
prospect must be made to feel that it is an individual matter 
and not that you have told the same story to half a dozen men 
on the very same day. To make it a successful solicitation 
it must not be a solicitation at all but an earnest personal dis- 
cussion. You are a soldier of the rate-book. You fight 
against the army of the uninsured and the half-insured. 

You should avoid all superfluous talk. Avoid cash, paid up 
and extended insurance values unless some of these features 
play an important part in the objections advanced by your 
prospects. Above all do not secure an interview by subter- 
fuge, as misrepresentation will prejudice your cause from its 
inception. We have heard of many different methods of how 
agents secure interviews with big men, many of them told 
with the utmost pride, but when analyzed really mean that an 
underhanded method was used in securing the interview. 
Use the simple direct method. The public is again in a re- 
ceptive mood for the straight “ hit-from-the-shoulder” in- 
surance salesman. 

Talk less and say more—The Federal. 


EFFICIENCY IN SOLICITING 


Some field men talk failure until they would not know suc- 
cess in broad daylight. 

Men don’t climb to the mountain peaks by accident. Failure 
can only be temporary to the man of right stuff, it engenders 
grip and tenacity. Remember General Grant’s “we'll fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.” 

Seeing a lot of prospects in a day, talking to a lot of men, 
isn’t writing insurance protection. Don’t attempt to cover 
too many prospects—so many solicitors make that mistake. 
Pick out five or six and canvass them thoroughly—not hur 
riedly. It is time wasted to give a man less than your bes 
talk. 

Seeing a lot of people doesn’t mean much. 

What would you think of a farmer that plowed only halt 
as deep today as he knew he had to, and tomorrow plowed 
over the same ground to the full necessary, depth? Wouldn’s 
it be idiotic? Precisely the same is true in giving the tata 
to a prospect. 

Count that you’re never going to see your man again—that 
you’ve only got one chance at him -and deicrmine to get his 
signature then and there.—West-ard 
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DON’T BE A QUITTER—TALK IT 
OVER WITH GENERAL AGENT 


Discouragement Is Part of Every Life Insurance Sales- 
man’s Training—Every Business Has a Crisis, 
Then Failure or Success 
By Walter E. Webb 


Representing the Connecticut Mutual at San Francisco 

Remember :—The pendulum swings both ways or it couldn’t 
swing at all; the tide comes in or it couldn’t go out; the 
sun comes up or it couldn’t go down. Look about you just 
a minute. Every creation of nature in its activity plainly 
assures you that the immutable law of compensation will not 
pass you by. 

Stay with it! 

Everything you ever tackle will have its enthusiastic be- 
ginning; then its lull—and crisis—and then failure or suc- 
cess. And you are there right now. Tomorrow—you'll be 
a failure or on the high road to success. Which shall it be? 
All big men of business have known the “fires of mis- 
fortune” through which you are passing. Perhaps, as Bev- 
eridge has said, they may be “heat designed by nature to 
temper the force of your real character.” 


Your Friend 


Go to your general agent, tell him just how you feel—all 
the discouragements, disappointments, heartbreaking experi- 
ences. He will help you, because he knows—he’s been 
through it himself—it’s one of the occasions in his history 
which qualified him for his job. 

And take his advice at par; he will give it to you straight. 
You may not think his counsel altogether applicable to your 
case, but that does not mean you are the wise one. Your 
difficulties are not individual. Nine out of ten of the big- 
gest producers today have passed office doors, soldiered on 
the job and wasted time. You’re the same as they. They 
cut it out. So you do likewise. 

Don’t think_you are not “cut out” for selling life in- 
surance because it “didn’t go” the first six months or a year. 
There is only one in a thousand who is “cut out” for the 
daily grind and “likes it,” and his hide is so thick that.a 
forty-two centimeter shell would make no more impression 
on his head than a temperance lecture at an annual con- 
vention of the Eagles, who represent the “wet goods” side 
of the prohibition propaganda. The man who is “cut out” 
for the year-in year-out cold canvass program and “ enjoys 
it” lacks perception and will never “fit in” higher up. 

If the only excuse for the presence of that list of names 
in your pocket is that you need the money, throw it away. 
Work for a week on men whom you know ought to have 
your policy for some good valid reason. 

Random soliciting is as commendable as building a sky- 
scraper without plans, or a railroad without locating the 
easiest grade, or sailing out through the Golden Gate expect- 
ing to sight Nagasaki without laying a course and minus a 
compass. It isn’t the business—or the times—or your general 
agent—it’s you, that needs the readjusting. 


Check Up Your Methods 


And your unrest may be your inner consciousness calling 
you to account, checking you up for dissipating your precious 
time and energy in fruitless effort due to your indefinite 
methods of operating. 

Your sensitiveness indicates keenness of mentality—a com- 
prehension of proportions; you hesitate to approach the 
stranger—not because you are “ yellow,’ but because your 
power to reason recognizes the tremendous odds against you. 
Seeking the other fellow in his office, about something he at 
least thinks he does not want and getting away with it, re- 
quires tact, finesse—unless you have “gall” instead. 

And the man who doesn’t see that as a “large order” would 
never make an executive because his bump of wisdom is a 
dent. 








So you are not through. You have not gone back. In- 
stead, you have progressed to that critical crossroads of your 
business experience where a proper observance of the di- 
rection signs will determine your status as a business man. 
You are now at the point where “quitters” quit and the 
game ones take that old bit in their teeth and buck the tiger. 

To-morrow you will have undergone a chemical change in 
your system which will make you a potential Rhodes—Hun- 
tington—Harriman—you will be of the upper layer of human 
strata which believes and knows it can be done. 


Avoid Temptation 

And that tempting (?) offer of another company—don’t 
take it. It will only mean you have postponed—NOT 
AVOIDED—the issue. Sooner or later there will come a 
time when you must decide whether you are BIG enough 
to realize your SMALLNESS and serve your allotted time 
on the street pounding the pavement—sidewalks were in- 
vented for you—to prepare yourself for better things. 

This may sound like “airy persiflage.” It is, but if busi- 
ness is zero and your spirits at “land’s end” it is all you 
have to fall back on, and, after all, the greatest accomplish- 
ments in business have their inception in the imaginative 
minds of men with vision. Dreams and air castles are worthy 
beginnings. Crystallization of your thoughts bring success. 
And if you can’t generate enthusiasm some way you'd better 
not try to sell another life insurance policy, because, in your 
present frame of mind, you couldn’t sell hack saws in a jail. 

Habit is life and if you change your business or agency 
you will establish a precedent, and a dangerous one, which will 
influence you painfully every time your affairs reach that 
thread which divides success from failure. 

Life insurance work develops men and shakes the incap- 
ables to the bottom of the sack. Take your rate-book and 
develop. Your friends would be disappointed if you “laid 
down your arms ”—so would the folks back home—and you. 

You have got something on the ball or you wouldn’t be in 
the game, so talk or laugh yourself out of your lethargy— 
get out in the air—and the horizon will clear and so will 
your situation. But don’t quit now—you’re too good a man; 
the business and your company needs you—and you need 
both. 


DON’T GO TO SEED! 


By Frank E. McMullen 

General Agent of Massachusetts Mutual at Los Angeles 

When a plant goes to seed, the seed is gathered for future 
planting, and the plant stock, having served its purpose, is 
pulled up by the root and burned or buried for fertilizer. 
When a horse, because of age or infirmity, becomes unable 
to work, he is either retired to a green pasture, there quietly 
to browse the balance of his days, or perhaps more commonly 
he is disposed of for economic reasons. Individuals and busi- 


.ness concerns some times go to seed. 


Have you ever seen a life insurance agency that had gone 
to seed? Of course you have. I once visited a life insur- 
ance agency that had been doing business—some business— 
in the same quarters for fifteen or twenty years. The build- 
ing in which this general agent had his office was a has-been. 
His furniture, purchased when the office was opened, was 
shabby, and there was much evidence of accumulated junk 
and dust. His cashier and some of his agents looked like the 
furniture. The surroundings were well calculated to depress 
and discourage the one or two live agents in his employ and 
make it well nigh impossible to attract new men of the right 
kind. The whole place had gone to seed! He asked me how 
he could best get some new men and increase his business. I 
frankly advised him to have a rummage sale and a bonfire; 
move into the best office building in the city and equip it with 
new furniture. Retire permanently the grouches in his force 
and be careful not to take on any more of that sort. Start 
fresh with prosperous looking surroundings, employing all the 
new up-to-date methods he could command. In the course of 
a year or two, for he was not quick to make changes, having 
been in the husk sometime, he followed my advice, and the 
increase in his business was surprising. 
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Nothing succeeds like success. Men like to do business 
with successful men; they prefer to pay their premiums over 
a mahogany counter with clean glass top or one of marble 
rather than a dingy oak or pine board. If you don’t believe 
it, make an inspection tour of the banks in your city. Every 
man who does business with the public should be particular 
about his personal appearance, and his habits as well. He 
should wear clean linen, keep his clothes pressed and avoid 
the use of liquor or even too much tobacco. The salesman 
neatly and cleanly dressed, with a clear eye and inoffensive 
breath, is always welcome and commands attention and re- 
spect. The agent who does not heed these simple elements of 
success better take to the plow. 


Have a House-cleaning 


Cheap rent, cheap furniture and representatives having the 
appearance of failure instead of success are all poor invest- 
ments. Life insurance agencies should have a house-cleaning 
often enough to keep their equipment clean, fresh and up-to- 
date. And, above all, neither the general agent nor his repre- 
sentatives should go to seed. 


THE MAN HUNT STILL ON 


During the past year the Bulletin has, on several occasions, 
discussed the question of “the Man Hunt,” and the subject is 
just as intensive in its significance today to the readers of the 
Bulletin, if not more so than ever before. 

The demand of the world now is for men qualified to take 
on and discharge the responsibilities of business demands. 
The call is for men who are not mere machines, but who 
think honestly, quickly, correctly for the production of busi- 
ness results—men who initiate, as well as men who do not— 
not those who are satisfied that tomorrow shall be as today, 
and the day after tomorrow as tomorrow, but those who take 
the experiences of today and enlarge the results of tomorrow’s 
labors. 

The “ Man Hunt” is for those who are continually building 
themselves into greater usefulness; who are continually alive 
to the fact that there are larger possibilities constantly arising, 
and who know that if they are to occupy the larger positions 
and enjoy the larger profits, they must do it within and of 
themselves; must have a reliable sense of the fact that op- 
portunity is not a thing of circumstance, or luck, or chance, 
but a continuous internal force seeking an outlet through 
their own individual work. In other words a man makes his 
Own opportunities. 

If anyone is in doubt as to the reliability of any of the 
above statements, let him cast the eye of observation over the 
community and note the men who are doing things. Get in 
personal touch with the human forces that are creating and 
building industries in the United States, and you will have the 
“Man Hunt” brought very forcibly to the front, because on 
every side, in every line of business, in every avenue of indus- 
try, the call is for men who know responsibility when they 
meet it and have equipped themselves to handle responsibility. 


Sel! Yourself 


Selling,—Salesmanship offers an unlimited field for the em- 
ployment of individual opportunity. In all the avocations of 
life, all those who work are salesmen, as the first call is to sell 
one’s self. 

Salesmanship opens the door to individual opportunity. It 
calls for creative thought. It demands initiative thought. It 
must have sincerity. It must have ambition. It demands un- 
tiring energy and industry; it is made of study, and the ap- 
plication of that study to one’s self, because the individual 
must be built before the individual can build. Salesmanship 
demands mastery of detail, work well done, the tracks of ef- 
fort kept clear of obstructions and the continuous, cheer- 
ful, optimistic faith. 

Salesmanship is the accurate knowledge of the value of 
time, and will not waste it in useless effort; it will not prolong 
attempts to accomplish the impossible, but goes straight to 
the mark and concentrates its force to successful results.— 
Ford Sales Bulletin. 





What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 





Anderson 


B. F. Mauldin was the principal speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Anderson County, South Carolina, association 
held on February 26. He recalled many interesting personal 
experiences in the business of life underwriting which were 
of exceptional value to association members. 

“New Business and How to Get It,” was the subject pro- 
posed for general discussion. Some of the speakers brought 
out some very interesting ideas. The supper was served by 
the Philathea Class of the First Presbyterian Church. This 
plan will be followed in the future. The association officials 
will make arrangements to visit many of the church suppers 
in order to spread the gospel of protection. 

Plans for the annual convention of the South Carolina Life 
Underwriters Association, to be held at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Columbia April 12, are being perfected by M. M. Mattison of 
Anderson, president and Walter F. Going of Columbia, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Among the prominent speakers who have 
accepted invitations are Hugh M. Willett of Atlanta, chair- 
man of the National Committee on Conservation and Educa- 
tion; Dr. John E. White of Anderson; F. H. McMaster, In- 
surance Commissioner of South Carolina; W. J. Roddey of 
Rock Hill, manager for the Equitable Life of New York; 
T. O. Lawton of Greenville, president of the Southeastern 
Life and G. Russell Leonard of New York City, personal 
representative of Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association. National Vice-President Lawrence Priddy has 
been invited to be present and the committee expects him to 
address the convention. The committee on arrangements for 
the convention includes F. S. Munsell, Carroll H. Jones, W. S. 
Hendley, William M. Carter, C. W. Estes and ‘Walter F. 
Going. 

Arizona 

Paul S. Kantz, manager for the Equitable, was elected 
president of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Arizona, 
which was organized at a banquet the evening of February 
5th at the Arizona Club at Phoenix. M. P. Kelley of the Oc- 
cidental Life of New Mexico was elected vice-president; H. 
W. Rountree of the Two Republics Life, secretary, and Carl 
Anderson of the Germania Life, treasurer. The executive 
committee of the new association comprises A. K. Stacy, 
Missouri State Life; Fred J. Joyce, Mutual Life, and Benja- 
min Ridge, Kansas City Life. 

Twenty-five active Arizona life men, representing eleven 
companies, attended the banquet and organization meeting 
which followed, and enrolled as charter members of the new 
Arizona association. John W. Whittington, a former presi- 
dent of the National Association was a guest at the dinner 
and gave an interesting talk on the services of life insurance 
and the benefits derived from the association movement. C. 
C. Thompson, superintendent of insurance for Arizona and 
former general agent for the Germania Life, was also a guest 
and talked on the work of the insurance department and co- 
operation between his office and the new association. 


Atlanta 


More than fifty members of the Atlanta association turned 
out to give John Newton Russell, Jr., chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association, a rousing re- 
ception during his recent visit to that city. The banquet given 
in Mr. Russell’s honor was held at the Piedmont Hotel on 
February 28. 

In his address Mr. Russell limited his remarks to the need 
of increasing the membership in the various local associations. 
He said the executive committee of the National Association 
had divided the country into seven districts for new mem- 
bership purposes and that contests for a handsome cup will be 
arranged among the local associations in these districts, the 
association winning the cup three times to become its per- 
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manent possessor. The New York and Pittsburgh associations 
each donated a cup for these contests in their respective dis- 
tricts and upon motion of President Shedden of the Atlanta 
association it was unanimously voted to furnish a cup for the 
contests in this district. The cups are to cost not less than 
a hundred dollars each. Besides Mr. Russell, speakers in- 
cluded Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the 
New England Mutual Life; Hugh M. Willet, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual in Atlanta and ex-president of the Na- 
tional Association; Major Thomas Peters, and James O. 
Wynn. 


Baltimore 


At the annual meeting of the Baltimore association held 
recently the following officers were elected for the year: 
President, Joseph L. Downes; vice-president, Robert H. 
Walker; secretary, Charles R. Gantz, and treasurer, Matthew 
S. Brenan The board of directors selected consists of 
Jonathan K. Voshell, R. U. Darby, Frank G. Allen, Douglas 
H. Rose, Edwin W. Heisse and Charles R. Posey. The di- 
rectorate, together with the officers of the association, forms 
the executive committee, of which Edwin W. Heisse is chair- 
man. 

The Baltimore association voted to attend in a body the 
first Southeastern Congress of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions. This gathering was second in importance only to the 
National Convention which was held in San Francisco. 

Arrangements were made to take the Baltimore delegation 
over in a special train, as not only will the general agents of 
all the principal companies be in attendance, but also a large 
number of subagents from all the various companies. Mr. 
Gantz was chairman of the committee in charge of the trans- 
portation. 


Blue Grass 


The Blue Grass association held its annual meeting at 
Lexington recently, the speakers of the evning being M. W. 
Mack of the Northwestern Mutual at Cincinnati, and G. L. 
McDonald of the Phoenix Mutual at Louisville. Resolutions 
were adopted, protesting against the existing system of 
license fees and taxes in Kentucky towns and cities, thus 
adding to the cost of insurance and placing an extra charge 
on policy-holders. The meeting was largely attended and 
the life underwriters in that section are enthusiastic over 
the work of the organization and the results that it can ac- 
complish. The following were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President—C. W. Johnson, Georgetown, Ky., Union Cen- 
tral. 

Vice-President—J. E. Nules, Frankfort, Phoenix Mutual. 

Secretary—W. T. Lilly, Lexington, Continental Mutual. 

Treasurer—J. H. Adams, Lexington, Prudential. 


Buffalo 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo association, held in 
February, Charles F. Adams of the Equitable was chosen pres- 
ident; Charles G. Monser of the Mutual, first vice-president ; 
Dr. George S. Staniland of the Metropolitan, second vice- 
president; Walter J. Shepard of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
treasurer, and Leonard R. Bissell of the Northwestern Mutual, 
secretary. Executive committee—Raymond F. Brown, Trav- 
elers; Percy G. Lapey, John Hancock; F. A. G. Merrill, 
State Mutual; Newton E. Turgeon, Union Central; Charles 
G. Venneman, Mutual. 

There was a large attendance at the dinner, and addresses 
were made by the retiring president, Percy G. Lapey, and the 
mcoming president, Mr. Adams. The association is in a 
Hourishing condition, having about 100 members. 


Capital District 


William E. Bilheimer, president of the St. Louis associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Capital District association held in Albany on February 21. 
Mr. Bilheimer spoke on “ Plussing a Day’s Work,” a subject 
which he has made famous. At the conclusion of Mr. Bil- 
heimer’s inspiring address he was given a rousing ovation 
by the Albany underwriters. 


From the reports of the retiring officials it was manifest 
that the year just closed had been marked with great prog- 
ress as far as the local association was concerned. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, C. C. De Rouville, Penn Mutual; first vice- 
president, E. B. Cantine, Home Life; second vice-president, 
E. L. Post, Prudential; secretary, George L. Buck, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, and treasurer, E. L. Marsters, Connecti- 
cut General. Executive Committee—W. A. Baker, Jr., Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; J. W. Clark, Jr., Equitable; Pancoast 
Kidder, Mutual Life; Henry H. Kohn, Phoenix Mutual; 
Paul Lemme, John Hancock; A. B. Mallory, Connecticut 
Mutual, and W. B. Phelps, Travelers. 


Chattanooga 


Several of the most prominent business men of Chatta- 
nooga, including Mayor Jesse M. Littleton, were guests of the 
local association at the annual meeting held recently at the 
Patten Hotel. At the business meeting which preceded the 
banquet the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, A. S. Glover, Northwestern; vice president, 
John T. Dunning, Metropolitan; secretary, C. Hamilton 
Crimm, Pittsburgh Life; treasurer, F. M. Keys, Northwest- 
ern; Chairman Publicity Committee, J. J. Cohn, Volunteer ; 
National Executive Committeeman T. C. Thompson, National 
of Vermont. Executive Committee—T. C. Thompson, E. E. 
Brown and J. R. Mayberry. 


Chicago 


On February 17th the first of the proposed weekly luncheons 
of the Chicago association was held. The luncheon was good 
and the hour and a half passed profitably and pleasantly. It 
was apparent that there would be much value realized in views 
expressed conversationally by many who hesitate to speak at 
the more formal gatherings. 

John R. McFee of the Penn Mutual was asked to express a 
sentiment on the occasion. He emphasized the value of con- 
ference as superior to oratorical presentation and called on all 
to get the habit of weekly attendance. 

Some seventy-five were present, exceeding the seating 
capacity of the room. President Alfred MacArthur has ambi- 
tious plans for incrasing the attractivenes and value of these 
luncheons. In addition to the officers of the association, most 
of whom were present, the company included Vice-President 
Stevens of the Illinois Life, Secretary Lay and Superintendent 
of Agencies Wilson of the National, U. S. A., and general 
agents Girardin, Bishop, Ferguson, Castor and McLaren, 
former presidents of the association. 

President MacArthur plans to have some speaker at each 
one of the future Thursday noon luncheons and hopes to be 
able to get each time somebody outside of life insurance busi- 
ness. The general topic for all of these speakers will be: 
“What's the matter with life insurance salesmen?” a subject 
in which all insurance men are interested and one that the 
National Association is taking up in conjunction with the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 

Winslow Russell, agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, was the chief speaker at the usual weekly luncheon of 
the Chicago association at the Grand Pacific Hotel on March 
9. Among those present were A. M. Johnson, president of 
the National Life, U. S. A., Chicago; Henry Abels, secretary 
of the Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.; R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Life, Chicago and Winslow Russell 
of Hartford, agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
President MacArthur introduced Mr. Russell, who called at- 
tention to the growing tendency among business men, the gen- 
eral public and agents of life insurance’ companies to ask 
questions. This change he ascribed to the fact that an entirely 
different type of man is entering the life insurance field. Mr. 
Russell asked a question himself. He said “ Are we, as man- 
agers and general agents, prepared to gratify this interest 
on the part of the young men entering our ranks?” In an- 
nouncing the dinner-dance to be given by the association at 
the Hotel La Salle March 30, President MacArthur said that 
it would be entirely informal and that tickets would be $2 
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each. Members were asked to bring their friends, whether 
or not they were members of the association. 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati association held its regular meeting and 
luncheon February 8 at the Automobile Club. The meeting 
was one of the most enthusiastic which has been held in many 
months. The committee on education and conservation rec- 
ommended that an invitation be extended to all students tak- 
ing the insurance course in the University of Cincinnati to 
attend all meetings of the association, that they might see 
some of the practical as well as the theoretical side of life 
insurance. 

The association was invited by President W. J. Williams of 
the Western & Southern Life Insurance Company to attend 
the dedicatory exercises of their handsome new home office 
building. The association unanimously voted to attend in a 
body: The address was delivered by the secretary, Harry 
Walter Hutchins, local representative of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont. Mr. Hutchins took as his 
subject ‘“ Service,” which he applied from many different 
angles, showing that there was no profession capable of more 
or better service in a community than the insurance business. 
Brief addresses were made by Messrs. C. J. Stern, L. B. 
Dierkes, L. C. Witten and Carl Dehoney. 


Clarksburg, West Va. 


Life underwriters of Clarksburg, West Va., met recently 
and organized a local association at that place. The model 
constitution and by-laws of the National Association were 
adopted, and the new organization will affiliate with the na- 
tional body. From a census taken some time ago statistics 
show that there are more than 115 life agents in the city. 
The new association will endeavor to round up the majority 
of them. The following officers were elected: President, 
H. S. Gierhart; first vice-president, J. H. Stephenson; second 
vice-president, B. O. Lamphear; secretary, Miss Beulah W. 
Morgan, and treasurer, Clyde O. Law. 


Cleveland 


Attendance records were again smashed when more than 
200 members and guests of the Cleveland association turned 
out on March 6 to hear W. H. Beers, Jr., general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Beers talked on efficiency methods which have enabled 
him and his men to close a very large percentage of their 
business on first and second interviews. He said that five 
years have been spent in Rochester, Buffalo and Detroit 
that would bring out the truths of salesmanship. This has 
resulted in the selection of ten principles, some more impor- 
tant than others, which were represented on a chart by ten 
links of a chain. ; 

One of the most important points of all, he said, is the 
selection of prospects. Much time is wasted in soliciting 
useless prospects. Mr. Beers’ speech was one of the most 
instructive and helpful ever delivered to the local under- 
writers, and the officials will doubtless book a majority of 
constructive attractions for their future meetings. 


Columbus 


President Lot H. Brown of the Columbus association made 
a rather startling statement before members of that organiza- 
tion at the meeting held on February 14 at the Chittenden 
Hotel. The popular president offered his services gratis to 
any member of the local association having a difficult case 
to close. At two previous meetings President Brown offered 
two $10 prizes—one for the best letter written to a prospect 
who is nearing his change of birthday, the other for the best 
letter to a policy-holder who is about the mature an endorse- 
ment. 

It was officially known as Governor’s night, Governor 
Frank Willis of Ohio being the principal guest and speaker. 
Among the other speakers were State Commissioner of 
Insurance Frank Taggart and Dr. W. O. Thompson, president 
of the Ohio State University. 

Governor Willis enthused his audience by emphatically de- 


claring that life insurance was the best investment he had 
ever made. Commissioner Taggart quoted statistics showing 
that the State of Ohio had more than 28,000 life underwriters. 


Connecticut 


The official visit of National President Edward A. Woods 
to the Connecticut association occurred on February 21. The 
meeting was held at the Hartford Club, Hartford, and was 
attended by more than 100 members and guests. 

At a business meeting which was held in the afternoon 
George W. Greene of Waterbury was elected president of 
the association to succeed Maximilian Stein of Bridgeport. 
The retiring president introduced the speakers in the evening. 
At the speakers’ table were A. J. Edgar of Bridgeport, the 
new vice-president; T. W. Russell of Hartford, a former 
president; Lee C. Robens of Hartford, Edward A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; Maximilian Stein of Bridgeport, the retir- 
ing president; William Brosmith of the Travelers, the Rev. 
Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, John H. Thompson of Hart- 
ford, chairman of the executive committee; R. O. Duncan of 
Hartford, a former president, and George W. Greene of 
Waterbury, the new president of the association. 

President Woods was the first speaker. ‘ Scientific Sales- 
manship of Life Insurance” was the subject of his address. 

“The Legal Aspect of Life Insurance,’ was the subject 
of the concluding address presented by William Brosmith, 
counsel of the Travelers. He said that in the last 131 years 
only twenty-four cases of imsurance controversies were 
brought into the superior court of Connecticut. He also said 
that the counsel of insurance companies spent ten hours of 
work in looking after the interests of policy-holders to one 
minute spent in contesting claims. Less than one per cent 
of ‘the amount paid to beneficiaries was spent in contesting 
claims. The work of the lawyers of the insurance companies, 
he said was to protect the interests of policy-holders and not 
to fight paying claims. 

President Greene made a brief address. 

The following is a list of the other officers elected: First 
vice-president, A. J. Edgar of Bridgeport; second vice-presi- 
dent, Eli D. Weeks of Litchfield; secretary-treasurer, James 
B. Moody, Jr., of Hartford. 

Executive Committee, John H. Thompson of Hartford, C. 
E. Stockder of Hartford, T. W. Russell of Hartford, Frank 
Sellick of New London, L. F. Rich of Hartford. 


Davenport 


Enthusiasm among members of the Davenport association 
reached the high tide mark at the annual meeting which was 
held in February. This was doubtless due to the fact that the 
local underwriters successfully staged one of the most notable 
publicity campaigns in the history of local association work. 
“Insurance Week,” as it was termed found the local papers 
brim full of life insurance publicity. In one edition alone 
appeared twelve stories from the Education and Conserva- 
tion bulletins edited and published by the National Associa- 
tioni. The campaign was conducted during the week begin- 
ning on Feb. 21st. 

The new officers of the association were elected as follows: 

President, H. L. Williams of the Northwestern Mutual; 
first vice-president, Frank H. Perry of the Penn Mutual; 
second vice-president, L. M. B. Morrissey of the Phoenix 
Mutual; secretary, A. W. Brown of the Mutual of New 
York; treasurer, E. N. Coleman of the Connecticut Mutual. 
Executive committee—S. Griffin Ball of the Mutual Benefit 
and J. W. Higginbotham of the Metropolitan. 


Dayton 


Sixty members and guests of the Dayton association 
listened to an interesting address on “ Salesmanship” de- 
livered by R. H. Grant, sales manager of the Domestic En- 
gineering Company, at the annual meeting of the association 
held on Feb. 28 at Phillips Hotel. 

Selling insurance differs from the selling of practically 
everything else in its intangible quality, said Mr. Grant. 
Almost everything else that is sold appeals to one or the 
other of the senses, this fact being used in making the “ ap- 
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proach” of the prospect. In selling insurance appeal must be 
made to the “reason” of the man to be sold, admittedly one 
of the hardest things to reach in the average of men, in the 
opinion of the speaker. What one must find out, he said, 
is that argument that will quickest and most surely secure 
the attention and enlist the interest of the man sought to be 
insured. 

J. B. Henley, superintendent of the Metropolitan was the 
second speaker, giving some “ observations” on the business 
in which he has been engaged for many years. 

O. J. Fisher of the Union Central and Edwin Williams 
of the Travelers’, spoke briefly, discussing the various meth- 
ods used by them in enlisting a prospect and in finally secur- 
ing the business. 

J. M. Markham, general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, made a brief talk, in which he laid emphasis on the 
assertion that the tax of 274 per cent now exacted on every 
policy of insurance was not a burden on the ‘companies, but 
one that falls on the shoulders of the policy-holders directly. 

The meeting was presided over by President Ril T. Baker, 
of the Union Central. In his opening address, he called 
attention to the fact that the association, which started one 
year ago with a charter membership of 48, now numbers 52, 
with every prospect of continued growth. He called especial 
attention of the members to the plan adopted by the local 
association for a campaign of co-operative advertising in local 
papers and appealed for financial support of this work. 

Preceding the banquet the following officers for the coming 
year were elected: President, Ril T. Baker of the Union 
Central; first vice-president, J. B. Henley of the Metropolitan ; 
second vice-president, W. T. Nuttall of the Prudential; sec- 
retary, H. A. Masterson of the Travelers; treasurer, J. M. 
Markham of the Northwestern Mutual. Executive Com- 
mittee—Daniel C. Brower of the National Life of Vermont, 
Harry D. Pease of the Equitable, A. H. Sherer of the Mid- 
land Mutual and W. O. Cord of the Michigan Mutual. 


Detroit 


The Detroit association held its annual “ ladies’ night” at 
the Hotel Cadillac on March 6, with an attendance of 289 
members and guests. There was a dinner at 7 o'clock, made 
more enjoyable by a musical program and vaudeville en- 
tertainment. This was followed by an hour of speech-mak- 
ing by Ernest W. Owen, president of the Detroit associa- 
tion; James V. Barry of the Metropolitan Life, Bishop 
Charles D. Williams of Detroit and George T. Wilson of 
the Equitable. Mr. Owen acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced the various speakers. The talks were characteristic 
of the men—witty, full of human interest and just enough 
of the serious side to make the underwriters feel that the 
life insurance business was a “serious” business. Several 
hours of dancing followed. 


Erie County 


The annual dinner of the Erie County association was 
held on February 14. 

An able address was delivered by R. C. Weller, secretary 
of the Board of Commerce, who spoke on “Community In- 
surance.” E. J. Crowell spoke on the subject, “No Man 
Liveth to Himself Alone.” 

Mr. Crowell said: “As every life has a distinct economic 
value, as related to other lives, so the development of life 
must be of general interest. This truth should be kept closely 
in mind in all considerations of life insurance as an eco- 
nomic factor.” 

R. Todd Griswold was elected president, J. Ray Davis, 
secretary, and J. M. Dickey, treasurer. 


Fort Dodge 


The regular meeting of the Fort Dodge association was 
held on March 4. M. V. Keith, general agent for the Regis- 
ter Life, delivered an interesting address on “ Keeping the 
Business on the Books.” This was followed by a general 
discussion. Arrangements were made for a banquet to be 
held during the latter part of April. An effort will be made 
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to secure prominent speakers for this event. Five new asso- 
ciate members have been admitted to membership since 
January 1. 


Gem State 


Governor M. Alexander of Idaho and State Insurance 
Commissioner George E. Steele, were the principal guests 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Gem State association 
held at Boise on February 26. Covers were laid for 35 
members and guests. 

The meeting was held at the Commercial Club and was 
called to order by W. B. Harman, president of the local asso- 
ciation, who introduced E. J. Phelps as toastmaster. Both the 
state officials pledged their support to any legislation which 
would tend toward bettering field conditions in the business 
of life underwriting. Short speeches were also made by 
E. S. Chadwick, Fred T. Flinders, R. C. Pennington, W. R. 
Wilkerson and Major Ransom. The next meeting will be 
held on March 25. 

Governor Alexander favors compulsory life insurance. He 
believes the head of a family who has taken unto himself 
a wife and has children dependent upon his support should 
make preparations for their care after death. He em- 
phatically declared that any men who violated the ethics 
of the association, which was for the purpose of putting life 
insurance selling upon a higher and nobler plane, should 
have his license revoked and he declared the state of Idaho 
stood ready to revoke such a license when it was proven 
that misrepresentation had been made. 

George F. Steele, State Insurance Commissioner, made a 
few remarks stating that the insurance department of the state 
stood ready to co-operate with the association to see that the 
sellers of policies stated the facts of the policy squarely and 
plainly. 

Indiana 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Association was held in 
Indianapolis, February 14 when William E. Osborn of the 
Provident Life & Trust was elected president. Mr. Osborn 
served as secretary of the association during 1915 and his 
election to the presidency was a reward for the efficient ser- 
vices he has rendered the organization in that capacity. 
Other officers of the association elected follow: First vice- 
president, Frank L. Jones of the Equitable; second vice-presi- 
dent, William J. Gibbons of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia; secretary, George M. Spiegel of the Pacific Mutual, 
and treasurer, W. A. Courtright of the Penn Mutual. Isaac 
Pinkus of the Northwestern Life was elected a member of the 
board of directors to fill the unexpired term of Warren C. 
Flynn of the Massachusetts Mutual, who recently was trans- 
ferred as manager of the St. Louis office. Russel T. Byers 
of the American Central Life, Frank L. Jones of the Equitable 
and John F. Habbe of the Massachusetts Mutual were elected 
members of the board to serve until 1919. 


Iowa 


“Success in the life insurance business is not the out- 
growth of inspiration but perspiration,” declared L. F. Hen- 
derson of the Sheldon School of Business Building at 
Chicago, in an address to members of the Iowa association 
at the Grant Club on March 4. 

“One of the biggest dangers of the business is that it 
gives a man unlimited opportunities for loafing,” continued 
the speaker. ‘‘The insurance man must inculcate in himself 
the idea of service to his buyers. He must study the busi- 
ness, and success will only come with hard work. Every 
man is as lazy as he dares to be.” 

Mr. Henderson declared there are a lot of “‘ dubs” in the 
profession who ought to be kicked out. The speaker dwelt 
upon the essentials of salesmanship. He said the salesman 
must be mentally and physically fit, must know his product 
and must know his buyer. 

W. C. Kelly of Madison, Wis., assistant state manager of 
the Central Life of Wisconsin and chairman of the civic com- 
mittee of the Madison association, outlined the work of that 
body. In his talk he urged more efficient publicity methods. 
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Jacksonville 


William Dickinson was elected president of the Jacksonville 
association at the annual meeting held February 12, with 
Frank P. Deering, vice-president; William J. Arnette, secre- 
tary, and George E. Shepherd, treasurer. On the executive 
committee are O. M. Wellslager, H. Graham Darby, J. A. 
Rudolph, W. J. Arnette and William Dickinson. 

Reports of the officers read at the meeting showed that the 
work of the association through the trying days of 1915 was 
at all times conspicuous and much enthusiasm was shown in 
anticipation of what would be accomplished in 1916. 

William T. Lusk, secretary-treasurer, tendered his with- 
drawal as a member of the association owing to his departure 
from the city shortly. Beginning the latter part of February 
it was decided to give monthly luncheons during the spring 
and summer months. 

Following his visit to Atlanta, John Newton Russell, Jr., 
chairman of the National Executive Committee, was the 
guest at a special meeting of the Jacksonville association held 
on February 29. The luncheon was held at Hotel Seminole. 

In his talk Mr. Russell referred to the improvement of 
ethics in life underwriting, saying that where there was once 
antagonism between companies, their presidents and agents, 
there is now a feeling of co-operation that will unquestion- 
ably result in public education along the general lines of in- 
surance as an economic necessity. 

David G. Brandon, vice-president of the Nashville associa- 
tion and manager of the Penn Mutual Life at Nashville, and 
Cecil Willcox, formerly a well-known life underwriter of 
Jacksonville, but now retired, were also guests at the meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Jacksonville association was 
held February 12. A review of the work of the year by 
retiring President Walter P. Corbett was interesting. The 
election of officers for the year resulted as follows: President, 
William Dickson; vice-president, Frank P. Dearing; secretary, 
W. J. Arnette; treasurer, George E. Shepherd. Executive 
committee—O. M. Wellslager, Wm. Dickson, W. J. Arnette, 
M. G. Darby, J. A. Rudolph. 


Kanawha 


An interesting meeting of the Kanawha asociation was held 
recently at Charleston, West Va. Fifty members were in 
attendance. The speakers were G. Russell Leonard of Chi- 
cago, representing the National Association; Guilford Darst, 
deputy insurance commissioner of West Virginia; C. R. 
Morgan, counsellor of the State Insurance Department; M. 
D. Schrieber of Ironton, Ohio, and Drs. H. H. Young and 
Charles O’Grady and Messrs. A. C. Hickel and H. M. Hol- 
derness, of Charleston. Eighteen new members were ad- 
mitted, which brings the membership of the local association 
up to 63, which, Mr. Leonard says, is by far the largest, in 
proportion to the size of the town, of any underwriters’ 
association in the country. He urged as many members as 
possible to attend the next National Convention, which will 
.be held in St. Louis, September 19, 20 and 21. 


Knoxville 
Committees of the Knoxville association have been named 
by President Edwin Lutz. They are: 
Membership—Fred S. Shanton, J. V. Rymer and W. B. 
Henderson. 
Publicity—W. L. Ambrose, T. S. McKinney and G. F. Har- 
rison. 
Education and Conservation—R. L. Carden, J. Edwin Lutz 
and H. W. Hall. 
Taxation, Law, and Legislation—E. Anderson, J. W. Pre- 
vost and F. W. Chamberlain. 
Entertainment—J. R. Black, B. M. Gaston and J. N. Ellis. 
President Lutz has just returned from Washington, where 
he attended the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association. 
Lansing 
The regular meeting of the Lansing association was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce February 5, when the following 
were elected : 


President, James E. Walker; vice-president, Fred C. Hol- 
beck; secretary, J. Arthur Pino; treasurer, Samuel S. 
Stouffer; executive committee, William James, Alfred T. 
Hagerman, Benjamin D. Forbes. The following additional 
committees were appointed by the president: Legislation, John 
H. Hawks; membership, Leo F. Long, Fred C. Holbeck, O. J. 
Simmons; program and entertainment for March meeting, S. 
S. Stouffer, Guy Bronson. 


Louisville 
The first meeting of the Louisville association under 
the presidency of Foree Dennis was ‘held at Klein’s 
Restaurant, February 14. Mr. Dennis made a brief but 


effective inaugural address and announced that hereafter 
a feature of all meetings would be reports from the chairmen 
of the various committees. This feature was inaugurated 
Monday and exceptionally interesting reports were heard from 
G. L. McDonald for the legislative committee, R. B. Burdine 
for the membership committee, Peyton Hoge for the com- 
mittee on rebating, misrepresentation and twisting, and W. B. 
Pace, for the advertising committee. The membership com- 
mittee reported its determination to have some new members 
up for election at every meeting and Monday the following 
were received: R. D. Olcott, Metropolitan; James G. Perry, 
Connecticut Mutual; John P. Caldwell and W. H. Girdler of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, and Albert Wolf, Bankers Life. 
During the meeting there was considerable discussion of the 
morality of rebating, based upon an editdrial in a local in- 
surance journal. The committee of which Mr. Hoge is chair- 
man asked for action by the association in protesting against 
the proposition that rebating was not immoral, but the matter 
was referred to the executive committee. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Life underwriters in Lynchburg, Va., were advised to ad- 
vertise insurance in the daily papers by G. Russell Leonard, 
special representative of the National Association, at the 
annual meeting February 14. Mr. Leonard emphasized the 
value of publicity and displayed clippings from newspapers 
showing methods pursued by local associations in advertising 
insurance. He pointed out that the advertisements did not 
exploit any “particular company and the locals paid for the 
publicity through assessment of members. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: H. M. Crowder, Atlantic 
Life, president; J. H. Cave, Metropolitan, first vice-president ; 
S. S. Northington, Mutual Life of New York, second vice- 
president; D. T. Edwards, Mutual Benefit, secretary-treasurer ; 
John W. Childs, R. Frank Seay and J. Calvin Moss, execu- 
tive committee. 


Macon 


“Our after dinner speakers were in fine form,’ writes W. 
G. Roberts, retiring secretary of the Macon association. He 
was referring to the annual banquet and meeting of the local 
association held at Hotel Lanier on February 14. Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner W. A. Higgins spoke at length on 
matters which were of vital interest to life underwriters. 
President W. L. Pickard of Mercer University discussed life 
insurance and its relation to the moral, physical, intellectual 
and social welfare of mankind. 

Preceding the banquet the annual business meeting was 
held, at which the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. Clay Murphy, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; vice-president, A. B. Stewart, Supt. Metropolitan; vice- 
president, G. A. Rankin, Jefferson Standard; secretary-treas- 
urer, M. J. Ellis, Northwestern Mutual. Executive Com- 
mittee—W. P. Wheeler, Missouri State Life; O. P. Beall, 
New England Mutual, and T. S. Lowry, Jr., Union Central 
Life. 

Madison 


L. A. Anderson, actuary of the State Insurance Department, 
was the principal speaker at the regular meeting of the Madi- 
son association held on Feb. 25 at the Madison Club. 

Outside of substituting the model by-laws of the National 
Association for those originally adopted, there was little busi- 
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ness transacted. Following the principal speech, those present 
participated in an interesting round table discussion. The 
question of forming a state association was also taken up. 


Marshalltown 


Prominent life underwriters of Marshalltown, Lowa, are 
making an effort to organize a local association at that place. 
A special meeting was called for the purpose of organizing 
a direct canvass to round up the locals. A committee con- 
sisting of I. T. Forbes, Frank G. Pierce and M. E. Bay was 
appointed to make the canvass and arrange for a get-to- 
gether luncheon some time during the present month. 

Central Massachusetts 

“ How to Build a Successful Life Insurance Agency” was 
the subject adopted for general discussion at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Central Massachusetts association held 
on February 19. There were more than 40 members in at- 


tendance. The discussion was led by Charles H. Sagar, Oliver 
W. Gaines and Leon J. Barrett. 


Western Massachusetts 


The official visit of National President Edward A Woods 
to the Western Massachusetts association was made on Feb- 
ruary 19. It was the twenty-first annual banquet of the as- 
sociation, an attendance of more than 75 prominent under- 
writers and guests being recorded. 

The principal speeches were made by President Woods and 
Winslow Russell, superintendent of agencies for the Pheonix 
Mutual. At the annual business meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: President, John G. 
Schwenger ; first vice-president, Theodore E. Trombley; sec- 
ond vice-president, Reed R. Aggas; secretary, F. M. Kinney; 
treasurer, Anthony B. Schuyler; executive committee, Ernest 
N. Worthen, A. B. Franklin, Jr.. Harry E. Barlow, Clark L. 
Richards, A. N. DesChamps, Louis A. Hennick, Louis H. 
Stillman. 

President Woods spoke on “ Scientific Salesmanship of Life 
Insurance.” 

Winslow Russell, speaking on “The Unsatisfied Insurance 
Agent,” said that such an agent is always on the watch for im- 
provement, always ready to discount his past successes in 
terms of better work for the future. He contrasted this sort 
of agent with the one who is satisfied because he is doing 
a little better this year than last and the dissatisfied agent, 
who thinks that every official above him knows less about the 
business than he and who therefore shirks. Ernest N. 
Worthen, the retiring president, officiated as toastmaster. 


Milwaukee 


More than 60 life underwriters traveled from all parts of 
Wisconsin to attend the banquet of the Milwaukee association 
held in honor of National President Edward A. Woods on 
February 11. President Woods and L. A. Anderson, actuary 
of the State Insurance Department, were the principal 
speakers. 

Taking for his subject “ The Big Idea.” Mr. Woods urged 
organization. He declared that it is necessary for representa- 
tives of all life companies to get together if they are to 
further their interests. He said the fraternals are able to 
prevent taxation of their business because of their organiza- 
tion, 

President Woods also declared that life insurance taxation 
is economically wrong. He dwelt upon the attractiveness of 
the life insurance profession and urged the highest standards 
and the greatest possible efficiency among agents. He declared 
that certain methods of sellinug policies should be forbidden 
by law and that the licensing of agents should be more than 
mere registration. 

L. A. Anderson, actuary in the Wisconsin department, 
showed the danger of inadequate rate fraternal insurance. 

“Fraternal insurance,” he said, “ creates more trouble in the 
insurance world than anything else. Where the inadequate 
rate exists the cost is too low, in one instance being 11 cents 
where it should be $15. One fraternal company has only 
$18,000,000 on hand where it should have $300,000,000 to make 
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good all its obligations. And when one of these fraternals 
goes to the wall, it sours peple against life insurance. Life 
insurance on the inadequate plan is impossible. If these 
fraternal organizations are conducted along safe lines and 
can make lower rates than other companies, let them, but let 
them work on an honest basis.” 

F. H. Scofield, president of the La Crosse association, ex- 
plained the situation in La Crosse and told of the organi- 
zation of the association in that city. Frank H. Weston, presi- 
dent of the Madison association, told of the organizing of his 
association. Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee, also spoke, dwelling upon the value of associa- 
tions. 

I. J. Dahle, Milwaukee city manager of the Equitable Life, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Commissioner M. J. Cleary of Wisconsin was the leading 
speaker at the March meeting of the Milwaukee association. 
Mr. Cleary spoke upon the state life insurance fund, declar- 
ing that his department stood for strict enforcement of the 
law, and for the same standard of honesty in administration 
of state affairs as is demanded of companies doing business 
in the state. He said that literature sent out from the in- 
surance department containing misrepresentations on the 
state life fund matters was peremptorily stopped by himself. 

Harry Curran Wilbur, secretary of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Wisconsin, also spoke, outlining the work of the or- 
ganization. Robert Griswold, representative in Milwaukee 
of the Sheldon School, discussed “ Character Analysis and 
Character Building.” Other talks were made by Rupert F. 
Fry, president of the Old Line Life; S. O. Buckner, inspector 
of agencies of the New York Life at Milwaukee; Manford 
W. McMillen of the Prudential, and others. 


Minneapolis 


The February meeting of the Minneapolis association 
brought out a record attendance of more than forty mem- 
bers. A discussion of plans and reports of committees having 
in hand the work of the Northwest Life Insurance Congress, 
to be held in St. Paul and Minneapolis during May next 
was the principal business transacted. 

J. E. Melone, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual at 
Rochester, Minn., was the principal speaker. He said much 
good would result from the coming life insurance congress 
in changing the attitude of the public toward life insurance 
companies and the publicity resulting would be means of help- 
ing to remould public opinion. 

_ The executive committee was empowered to change the 
wording of the membership applications to conform with the 
recent change in by-laws of the association. 

President Warren M. Horner announced new committee 
chairmen for the year as follows: 

Executive Committee—G. J. Carlson, Metropolitan Life; 
program, C. N. Patterson, Union Central; Industrial Welfare, 
IF. A. Wood, New York Life; Membership, George Beveridge, 
Union Central; Legislative, J. E. Meyers, Aetna; Education 
and Conservation, W. J. Keating, Equitable, N. Y.; Insurance 
Congress, B. E. Ellis, Phoenix Mutual. 

A new committee was added to the Minneapolis associa- 
tion to be called the civic committee. The object of this com- 
mittee will be to identify the association with civic work of 
the various associations of Minneapolis. 

President M. J. Dillon and Secretary Deter of the Minne- 
sota association were present at the meeting. A meeting of 
the joint congress committees of the association and the ofh- 
cers will be held during the coming week. 


Minnesota 


The regular meeting of the Minnesota association was 
held at the St. Paul Athletic Club on March 6. President 
M. J. Dillon presided and introduced W. C. Addy, secretary 
of the Minneapolis association, who suggested that the 
managers and general agents try to enlist the home office 
in a plan to encourage “agency meetings” during the Con- 
gress in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Mr. Addy spoke in the 
absence of Mr. Horner, president of the Minneapolis asso- 
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MOLLY WRITES TO POLLY ! 


Dear Polly: 


Now that both Jack and Bill have gone into the Life Insurance 


business, what do you say if we compare notes during the year. 


What are your impressions of the Life Insurance business? 
Until the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford put up those tests to Bill, I 


had supposed that most anyone could go into the business. They 


certainly back up the service that they promise in that booklet, 
“Your Life Work.” Have you seen it? 


ciation, who is ill. It is purposed by both associations that 
agents of St. Paul and Minneapolis be prohibited from at- 
tending the sessions of the Congress unless they become 
association members by that time. Upon recommendation 
of the executive committee, it was voted that the annual 
dues of the St. Paul association be fixed as follows: General 
agents, $6 per; local or sub-agents, $4; associate members, 
$3; non-resident agents, $3. 

The February meeting was held on the 14th. The subjects 
of institutional advertising, the Northwest Congress, a mem- 
bership campaign and other matters of importance were dis- 
cussed at length. A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held on February 18. 


New Hampshire 


Charles E. Merritt of the John Hancock Mutual was 
elected to the presidency of the New Hampshire at the 
annual election held on February 18 in Manchester. John 
A. Caldon of the Connecticut General was elected vice- 
president, while Charles A. Parks of the Connecticut Mutual 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. Winslow Russell, agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual, was the principal speaker. 
He spoke on ‘“ The Agent.” 


New York 


The 30th Annual Banquet of the New York association was 
held on the evening of February 22, in the Grand Ball Room 
of Hotel Astor. The faces of late-comers to the affair were 
a study of bewilderment. One suburbanite, after hastily sur- 
yeying the assemblage, ejaculated, “I must be in the wrong 
room.” The cause of his remark was that never before in 
the history of the New York association have so many under- 
writers attended a meeting. Every seat in the room was oc- 
cupied and as the evening wore on, the tier boxes were well 


Yours, 


Molly. 





filled with wives and friends of the diners. The attendance 
was even greater than at several conventions of the National 
Association. 

A short business session was held and the nominating com- 
mittee reported its choice of officers for the year of 1916, to 


. be as follows: 


President, Lawrence Priddy: first vice-president, Wm. H. 
Ryan; second vice-president, R. WW. Goslin; third vice-presi- 
dent, Charles B. Knight; and secretary-treasurer, Orra S. 
Rogers. 

Executive Committee—Wm. F. Atkinson, chairman; 
Samuel S. Voshell, Perez F. Huff, Alfred Seibert, R. L. Jones 
and Le Roy Bowers. 

On motion regularly seconded, the ticket presented by the 
nominating committee was unanimously adopted. 

Many insurance notables were seated at the speakers’ table 
and a special musical program was one of the features of the 
occasion. Lawrence Priddy, who succeeded himself as presi- 
dent of the association, was the first speaker. 

In his introductory remarks he brought out many interest- 
ing facts with which the life underwriters of this country 
will have to contend in their campaign for higher ethical 
standards. 

He referred to the fact that during the month a Pennsylva- 
nia life insurance company had introduced a five year term 
policy, convertible, paying no commissions and no renewals 
unless converted by the agent. His attack on special or 
“competitive policies” was fearless and to the point. This 
denunciation elicited much applause from those present. 

The recent victory of the Minnesota association against at- 
tempted legislation to make all life insurance notes given as 
premiums non-negotiable was reviewed. It was only through 
the efforts of that local association the defeat of this measure 
was made possible and it illustrates what can be accom- 
plished by association members if their efforts be concen- 
trated, 

Special reference was made to the recent decision of the 
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STILL PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE 


For the Sun Life of Canada the story of Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen 
has been one of continued progress and prosperity. 


Assurances issued and paid for during the year totalled $34,873,851— 


the largest new business ever issued by any Canadian life company. 


Assuran- 


ces in Force at Dec. 31st last totalled $257,404,160—much the largest amount 
carried by any Canadian life company. 


With assets totalling $74,326,423 and an undistributed net surplus of 
$7,545,591 the Company’s financial position is impregnable: 


A Sun Life of Canada policy isa 
safe and profitable policy to sell. 


H. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. POTTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

E. E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
E. W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


S 
N. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 


Deputy Attorney General of Iowa who holds that the State 
has the right to tax the cash surrender value of a life insur- 
ance policy. This, Mr. Priddy declared, emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of local associations exercising close vigilance over all 
legislative matters which have to do with the business of life 
insurance, 

The speaker gove a general review of the constructive 
work which the New York association had accomplished dur- 
ing the last year. This included the inauguration of a class in 
“Life Insurance,’ under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity, with Dr. S. S. Huebner as principal lecturer, also that a 
chair of “ Life Insurance” will probably be made possible in 
the near future by a voluntary endowment of $100,000, the 
donor’s name not to be announced at present. 

Another interesting statement made by Mr. Priddy was that 
every Federal Reserve Bank in the United States has in- 
corporated the question in their application blanks as to how 
much legal reserve life insurance is carried by the prospective 
borrower. 

Mr. Priddy lauded the American Life Convention for its 
recent action taken against the circulation of competitive 
literature and expressed the hope that the time would soon 
come when all such literature would be dispensed with. 
Specific reference was made to three or four of the leading 
companies which have been co-operating in an effort to stop 
the attempted twisting of certain policies from a smaller com- 
pany. 

One of the best suggestions made by Mr. Priddy was the 
issuance of a probationary license for one year, and the re- 
newal of this perhaps for a second year. Then an agent has 
either got to continue to be a life insurance agent, or else 
retire from the business. He said that the superintendent 
of insurance should have authority to cancel an agent’s 
license, at any time any cause was discovered. He referred 
to the resolution passed by the local association, last fall, in 
reference to the “twisting” of policies. 

He quoted the president of the New York Life as saying 





SUN LIFE AssuRANCcE 
Company OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 


recently that the National Association of Life Underwriters 
could do more in one day than all the company executives 
can do in a week toward encouraging good practices in the 
business. 

Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, who was called upon as the first speaker, delivered an 
extemporaneous address in which he lauded the work of the 
New York association. He gave the assurance that the In- 
surance Department stands in readiness at all times to sup- 
port movements of reform as well as to consider all legisla- 
tive suggestions which have to do with furthering the best 
interests of the policy-holders, agents and companies. 

National President Edward A. Woods emphasized the im- 
perative need for the development of better selling methods, 
to be accomplished by a thorough and systematic training of 
agents. Mr. Wood stated, and it is considered a conservative 
estimate, that more than 45,000 persons enter the business of 
selling life insurance and get out of it every year. The cost 
of training these individuals who are short lived in the busi- 
ness, naturally falls on the general agent and the companies. 
It is considered an economic waste which must be at least 
partly overcome in the future to serve the best interests of the 
business. 

Mr. Woods announced that ten of the leading life insurance 
companies had agreed to co-operate with the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in the research of scientific salesman- 
ship methods. 

The speaker declared that lack of scientific training methods 
was directly responsible for so many failures among the life 
insurance agents. The life insurance business, he said, is the 
only one where the agents are sent into the field without suf- 
ficient training. 

Mr. Woods illustrated his argument by recalling the fact 
that in 1908 one of the largest Eastern companies installed a 


_ more scientific training method of instruction for its agency 


force. Since that time this company has doubled its agents’ 
business per capita. 
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The importance in training agents, in his opinion, was clear- 
ly realized by such firms as the Standard Oil Company, Ford 
Motor Car Company, American Tobacco Company and other 
large corporations. An official of the American Tobacco 
Company informed the speaker that at one time it cost that 
concern $2,600 to make a salesman, but now, through the in- 
stallation of scientific training methods, the cost had been re- 
duced to about $400 per man. 

Mr. Woods paid a special tribute to the industrial com- 
panies which he says have advanced further in training and 
educating agents than the ordinary companies. Even with 
this progress in training methods statistics show that there 
are more than 100,000 ex-industrial agents in the State of New 
York. The figures also show that there are about 27,000 
licensed life agents in the State. From the statistics of last 
year it is said that the average annual income per agent aver- 
ages a trifle more than $350. 

Some of the most interesting stories told by Mr. Woods 
were those in reference to conversations he had had with 
Hugh Chalmers of Detroit. Mr. Chalmers has always been a 
great admirer of life insurance and a believer in it. He has 
never been able to understand why more men do not succeed 
in it. He says that when he gets a card of a life insurance 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
of lis Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 


A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 
| This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the 
Society. 
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man, however, his tendency is making an excuse to avoid see- 
ing him, but if a boy in his office got a card saying the caller 
was a representative of J. P. Morgan & Co., he would break 
his neck to rush in, The reason for this is that the life in- 
surance agents, as a general rule, do not know their own busi- 
ness. Mr. Chalmers told Mr. Woods that, if he were a life 
insurance man, the first thing he would do would be to get 
up lists in his city of all the widows of men once wealthy 
who were left destitute, of all orphans in the city, of all the 
women who have had money and have invested it in business 
enterprises unsuccessfully, of all men in old age homes and 
why they got there; of all girls who had to work and why! 
“Push the human interest side more,’ was Mr. Chalmers’ 
summing up. 

John L. Shuff, who recently forsook his first love to accept 
the Postmastership of Cincinnati, and then resigned the latter 
office to again take up life insurance work, was greeted 
with a volley of applause. “Jack,” as he is familiarly known 
to the life insurance fraternity, delivered a rapid fire of side 
splitting witticisms and anecdotes. But the speaker was not 


without his serious moments for he interspersed throughout 
his talk some keen and helpful advice to field men. 
The last speaker of the evening was William E. Billheimer 
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M.r 
His address was 


a wonderful mixture of startling statistics and with an ele- 
ment. to which is commonly applied the term “human inter- 


of St. Louis, whose subject was “Investing a Life.” 
Billheimer is an orator of no mean ability. 


est.’ Throughout his discourse there was constant allusion 
to the poverty, hardships and sufferings which were alleviated 
by life insurance. Mr. Billheimer clearly evidenced a pro- 
nounced ability to weave into his address just the proper de- 
gree of heart-throbs which are necessary to hold the atten- 
tion of an audience. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina association reorganized recently at 
Raleigh and elected R. E. Peters of Charlotte as president. 
Other new officers elected were as follows: First vice-presi- 
dent, S. W. Sparger of Durham; second vice-president, A. W. 
Fetter of Greensboro; secretary, E. W. Marshall of Raleigh; 
treasurer, E. G. McGinnis of Raleigh. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of J. P. Quarles of Charlotte; W. F. 
Upshaw of Raleigh; D. R. Henry of Raleigh; D. M. Hodges 
of Asheville; and H. M. Humphries of Goldsboro. The as- 
sociation adopted a new constitution and by-laws, under which 
membership is extended to any agent in good standing repre- 
senting a legal-reserve company. The membership formerly 
was limited to managers and general agents. G. S. Hastings 
of Boston delivered an address on the “ Educational Tenden- 
cies of the Life Insurance Business.” 

The work of the association will be extended throughout 
the state by the appointment in each town of a state com- 
mitteeman, whose duty it will be to co-operate with the state 
association for the advancement of the interests of life in- 
surance representatives. 


North Dakota 


The regular meeting of the North Dakota association was 
held in Fargo on Saturday, February 19. W. E. Treat and 
Stalle Hendrickson were elected to membership. A number 
of matters were discussed, such as the qualifications of agents, 
and a strong campaign will be made for a strict law of this 
kind in North Dakota. The association decided to adopt a 
membership card, on the back of which will be printed our 
law on rebating. It is very strict and provides for a fine 
of $500.00, and if this is not paid the company will be ex- 
pelled from the state. The next meeting will be held in 
Fargo on March 13th. 


Oregon 


The annual meeting of the Oregon association was held 
on February 21, President Edgar W. Smith presiding. The 
total attendance was seventy-three, including the entire agency 
force of the Northwest branch of the Western States Life. 
The Hon. Warren R. Porter, president of the latter company, 
delivered the principal address. It was decided to continue 
to subscribe to the Education and Conservation bulletins is- 


POLICIES THAT SELL 


are the new policies issued by the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Because they pay Double in case of Death and 
certain Losses due to Accidents. Every insurer 
who hears about these policies wants one. 


For full information get in touch with our General Agent in your State, 
with whom good agency connections can be made. 














SALESMANSHIP 


Is the Foundation of Your Success As a 
Life Underwriter. 

By a Happy Combination of Circum- 
stances, We Are Now in a Position to 
Offer the Following : 


Special Club Subscription Rate 


\ 
gores, Ideas 
i Advertising 


a 


‘“SALESMANSHIP”—A Monthly Magazine 
Entirely Devoted to Salesmanship. Regu- 
lar Subscription Rate is $1.50 a Year. 

“LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS’’—A $2.00 Jour- 
nal Selling at $1.00 a Year —‘‘The Magazine 
That Put Life In Life Insurance.”’ 


Both Publications For One Year at the 
Special Cut Rate of $2.00 





sued by the National Association. The following officers were 
unanimously elected: President, J. H. Gray; vice-president, 
Horace Mecklem; secretary, Harry Richey; treasurer, C. A. 
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The Prudential 


made its greatest record during 1915 
—in the first year of Mutualization— 


GIBRALTAR‘: 
t.$4.7. 


Paid-for Life Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





Hood. Members of executive committee, Wm. Goldman, H. 
G. Colton and W. S. Raker. The attention of the association 
was directed to the action of the insurance department in 
re-licensing the Guarantee Fund Life in spite of the fact that 
our Oregon laws prohibit the operation of assessment com- 
panies. The matter was referred to a special committee for 
investigation and report. 


Puget Sound 


s 

Life underwriters. more than a hundred strong attended the 
regular meeting of the Puget Sound association held at the 
Elks Club on March 6, at which Dr. G. S. Peterkin, president 
of the King County Medical Society, was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Peterkin spoke on “Urology in Relation to Life Insur- 
ance.” The event was known as medical examiners’ night, 
representatives from most of the companies being present. 
In appreciation of Dr. Peterkin’s address he was elected to 
life membership of the local association. Charles C. Thomp- 
son, the newly elected president of the association, officiated 
as toastmaster. 


Richmond 


The annual meeting of the Richmond Association was held 
February 16 at the Business Men’s Club. About 40 members 
were present. 

President, E. M. Crutchfield, in retiring from the office, re- 
viewed the work of the past year, and congratulated the mem- 
bers on the good feeling prevailing in the business in Rich- 
mond. He introduced George Russell Leonard, field secretary 
of the National Association, who gave an account of the work 
being accomplished by the national body. Through its efforts, 
more than 70 universities and colleges now have special 
courses in life insurance, the latest to adopt a course being 
Johns Hopkins. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Samuel B. Love; first vice-president, A. O. Swink; 
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AL TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater -benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


second vice-president; G. W. Diggs; secretary, J. C. Bristow; 
treasurer, W. J. Shillingburg; executive committee, E. M. 
Crutchfield chairman, D. R. Midyette and Neil D. Sills. 


St. Louis 


An enthusiastic meeting of the St. Louis association was 
held at the American Annex, February 11th. John Newton 
Russell, Jr., general agent of the Pacific Mutual Life at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association, was the guest of honor. Mr. 
Russell passed through St. Louis on his way to Washington 
to attend the mid-winter meeting of the National Executive 
Committee. The agents of the Pacific Mutual will come to 
St. Louis this year for their annual meeting, and it is hoped 
that many more companies will bring their agents here at 
about the time of the National Association meeting, September 
19, 20 and 21. 

The theme of the February meeting of the association was 
salesmanship, and excellent talks upon the subject were made 
by the following: 

J. Lionberger Davis of the St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany; J. R. Robinson of the Wheeling Corrugating Company ; 
W. H. Atkinson of Paris, Tex., representing the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Company; W. O. Andrews of the Missouri State 
Life, Grover Hartley of the Kansas City Life and James 
Byrne of the Metropolitan Life. 

President Bilheimer has named the standing committees 
for the year 1916, and it is expected to have everything in fine 
working order for the convention of the National Association 
which will be held here during September next. The standing 
committees are as follows: 

Conservation and Education—G. L. Dyer, J. J. Kelly, J. L. 
Isaac, F. T, Rench and J. A. McVoy. 

Finance—S. L. Polk, Guy Wilson, J. 
Barnes and L. C. Hughes. 

Law and Legislation—W. H. Herrick, George Benham, F. 
N. Cheney, George Taylor and F. B. Miller. 


W. Estes, George 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of the ‘“‘oldest com- 
pany in America’ mean certain success for 


you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d_ Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





Membership—J. M. Bloodworth, Henry Kronsbein, C. C. 
Dyer, F. B. Patton and W. C. Flynn. 

Entertainment—William King, S. L. Polk, F. N. Cheney, 
George Black and J. W. Estes. 


Sacramento 


One of the most interesting association events in the West 
was a luncheon given at the Sacramento Hotel Thursday 
noon, February 17, by the Sacramento association, which had 
as its guest and principal speaker D. M. Barrett, editor of the 
Success Magazine of Detroit, also chairman of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. For more than an hour Mr. Barrett 
expounded the gospel of salesmanship as applied to the in- 
surance business in a refreshing and scientific manner that 
will awaken new thought among the men with the rate book. 
The Sacramento association will arrange for similar events 
in the future, securing when possible the presence of men 
who can impart new ideas or put into action dormant thoughts 
that need stimulating. The advent‘of Mr. Barrett will be 
long remembered for the enthusiasm it created among the 
insurance salesmen. Much credit is due Secretary Cole of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce and President Shoemaker of 
the local association for making this intellectual feast possible. 


San Francisco 


The Priddy resolutions against rebating and _ twisting 
were unanimously endorsed at the regular meeting of 
the association held on February 24 at San Francisco, and 
the results wired to the mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association, in session at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The so-called “Priddy resolutions” were 
drafted by Lawrence Priddy, vice-president of the National 
Association and president of the New York association. 
Briefly, the first of the two resolutions adopted by the San 
Francisco association calls on the companies to refuse to issue 
a policy to a person who has previously refused to accept a 
policy because he was refused a rebate. The second requests 














Looking Both Ways 





Looking backward: We delivered more 
insurance in 1915 than in any previous 
year. A most prosperous year for our 
representatives. A great year! 





Looking forward: We believe that 1916 
will be a profitable year in all lines of 
business,—that it will be the optimist’s 
year, the bustle of whose activity will 
drown the pessimist’s wail,—and that life 
insurance will have its full share in the 
country’s prosperity. This is the spirit of 
all of our representatives. 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 





the companies to insert in their application and medical blanks 
questions which will bring out the fact where a policy is 


being lapsed to take the new one. This will be communcated 
to the older company, which will then have a chance to 
save its business. 

Fully fifty members and guests of the association attended 
the meeting and enjoyed an unusually interesting program. 
President George Leisander proved a graceful and able pre- 
siding officer, directing the proceedings in a happy manner. 
Charles J. Bosworth, temporary secretary-treastirrer of the In- 
surance Federation of California, was the guest of the as- 
sociation and told of the aims of the federation. The need 
of insurance folks to organize to oppose state insurance was 
graphically told by Mr. Bosworth, who said that thirteen 
States have already organized and the same number are now 
organized to fight state invasion:of the insurance business. 
After a lively discussion of the subject a motion was adopted, 
instructing the executive committee to investigate the fed- 
eration movement, ascertain the attitude in spite of the op- 
position to this affiliation by the present administration of the 
National Association. 

Walter E. Webb, representing the Connecticut Mutual in 
San Francisco delivered a very forceful and interesting ad- 
dress on “ Salesmanship.” 

The local association has twice won the membership trophy 
cup offered to Pacific Coast associations and President 
Leisander prophesied that San Francisco would again bring 
home the bacon, this time to make it permanent property 
of the local association. 

Spokane 


According to a report by Secretary Rhoden, the annual 
meeting of the Spokane association, held on February 26, 
simply bristled with enthusiasm. The business meeting and 
annual election of officers was held in the afternoon. The 
result follows: 

The new officers elected were: John A. Reinhardt, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual, president; R. J. Sisson, 
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City Superintendent of the Mutual Life, vice-president ; 
Tedie F. Rhoden, deputy superintendent of the Metropol- 
itan Life, secretary; Horace G. West of the Columbia Na- 
tional, treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of the officers together 
with H. Cole Evans, superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Life; J. Preston, superintendent of the Prudential; C. H. 
McCoy, general agent of the Equitable of New York; A. J. 
Buzard of the Western Union, and Thomas Seward, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit. 

The banquet was held at Hotel Davenport in the evening. 
The association had as its guests Mayor C. A. Fleming, who 
spoke on “The Relation of Life Insurance to Our City”; 
James R. Ramage, vice-president of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce; the Rev. John H. Snape, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, and W. S. Gilbert, a prominent attorney. 

Cole Evans, the retiring president, officiated as toastmaster. 
He read several letters of regret from prominent men in the 
profession who were to have attended. A vote of thanks 
was given to the retiring officers for the accomplishments of 
the last ten months. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Members of the Springfield, Mo., association held their 
annual luncheon on March 4. J. M. Bloodworth, formerly 
a president of the St. Louis association and now an active 
member in that organization, was the principal speaker. He 
spoke on general association work and urged a large attend- 
ance at the coming National Convention to be held in St. 
Louis. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Frank P. McAtee; vice-president, J. Fred Ellis; secre- 
tary, James Case, and treasurer, Joseph Gaylor. Short talks 
were made by the incoming and retiring officers. 


Syracuse 


Members of the Syracuse association were delightfully en- 
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Financial Statement, January 1, 1915 


$70,163,011.03 
65,159,426.58 


$5,003 ,584.45 


Assets - 
Reserves - 





Surplus - 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
Su teks baal Oa hone We Gor, 


GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 





tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. K. A. Luther on Feb- 
ruary 26. Supper was served at 6.30, during which Mrs. 
Luther rendered several solos. The business meeting was 
called by President Burnap at 8.15. He outlined his plans for 
the year and spoke very enthusiastically of the prospects for 
a successful year. One of the most important plans for the 
year is to have talks along the line of salesmanship, discus- 
sions by our own members of how they have successfully 
handled certain cases, etc. Arrangements for the annual ban- 
quet were discussed, and it is hoped to hold this some time 
in March, if possible to arrange dates with speakers desired. 
The guest of the evening, the Hon. John W. Sadler, spoke at 
some length on the duties of the Surrogate’s office and gave 
some very interesting data on the manner in which estates are 
handled and of the enormous amount of property that passes 
through the office in the course of a year. A great many 
valuable points for the solicitor were obtained and Judge 
Sadler very kindly answered a number of questions pro- 
pounded by members. The resignation of William G. Marot 
as vice-president was accepted and Edward S. Gaylord 
elected to fill the vacancy. The new officers of the association 
installed were G. A. Burnap, president; G. D. Petrie, vice- 
president; E. S. Gaylord, vice-president; C. J. Kirtland, secre- 
tary, and G. R. Churchell, treasurer. 
Central Texas 

The recent ruling of the Texas State Insurance Department 
forbidding state banks to handle notes given as premiums 
came in for a goodly amount of discussion at the regular 
meeting of the Central Texas association held at Waco on 
March 4. The discussion was led by A. Sigtenhorst of the 
Texas Life. An appropriate resolution was adopted to ex- 
press the regret of the association over the death of Dr. A 
Shuler, a member. 

North Texas 
“Five Hundred Members in Ninety Days,” that’s the slogan 
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adopted by the North Texas association at the meet- 
ing held at Dallas on February 12, and within 10 days the 
“Texas Hustlers” had signed membership applications for 
more than 30 local underwriters. Incidentally, Orville Thorp 
is chairman of the membership committee which has under- 
taken this record-breaking campaign. The outcome will 
doubtless be watched with interest by all other local associa- 
tions. 

The Rev. J. Frank Smith, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, was the principal speaker. He chose for his subject, 
“ To-Morrow, the Thief of Time.” The association adopted 
several resolutions having to do with field ethics. 


South Texas 

The monthly meeting and banquet of the South Texas 
association was held at the Bender Hotel March 4. The 
speakers were F. M. Law, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and Rabbi Henry Barnstein. 

Rabbi Henry Barnstein spoke on “Moral Courage,” but 
he diverted to express his belief in a physical courage. 
President Warren R. Ellis announced that a greater mem- 
bership is desired for the Underwriters’ association, and 
that a campaign will be started with that object in view. 

After the regular meeting the executive committee held an 
executive session for the purpose of considering charges 
which had been raised concerning the conduct of some of 
the men engaged in the business in this community. These 
charges were not found to be in sufficiently definite form 
for action at that time, and witnesses have been asked to ap- 
pear before a special meeting to be held within the next 
week, and we are very much in hope that by moral suasion 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 

REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 

OR DYING 





we will be able to rid this community of the occasional 
unethical practices which have existed. 

The association has arranged for a series of lectures on 
life insurance to be given at the Y. M. C. A. in Houston, 
and the first lecture will soon be delivered by J. F. Wel- 
lington. 


Utah 


Fred C. Hathaway, general agent for the Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the Utah association at the annual meet- 
ing, held in the Commercial Club after luncheon on February 
12. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-presidents, E. F. Mills 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and E. C. Kahn of the 
Aetna Life; secretary, Edward T. Smith of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; treasurer, Barr W. Musser of the Penn 
Mutual Life. Members of the executive committee elected 
were: D. H. Livingston, retiring president, ex-officio; the 
president, the secretary, the treasurer, also ex-officio; C. D. 
Kipp of the Prudential Life, Elmer A. Ricker of the Equi- 





Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 








PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1915 average one claim for every 
45 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $242.01 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1915 


$326,616.59 ae cline: 
holders and addition to Reserve. 


$146,602.49 per dey increase 
Insurance $3,196,491,344.00 


639 8 ne mek: in number of Claims 


9 175 per day in number of Poli- 
cies issued and revived. 


$1,956,438.00 frsurance issued, 


revived and increased. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 
of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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table Lite, George D. Alder of the National Life, George 
F. Eckstrom of the Mutual Benefit Life and Will G. Farrell 
of the Penn Mutual Life company. 

More than 80 per cent of the membership was assembled at 
the luncheon hour, and the session lasted until 3 o’clock. 
Reports of several committees were outlined, indicating a sub- 
stantial progress during the past year. Dr. Ian MacLaren 
delivered a lecture on salesmanship. 

Among the plans for the coming year outlined by Presi- 
dent Hathaway, was one for a series of reciprocal lectures 
with the University of Utah. Arrangements have been made 
for the university to furnish speakers for the meetings of 
the association, and in return the association will furnish 
speakers for lectures at the university. Similar arrange- 
ments are to be made with other educational, civic and in- 
dustrial organizations in the state. 


Valley of Virginia 

Officers of the Valley of Virginia association were elected 
at the annual meeting held February 12 in Staunton, Va., as 
follows: W. H. Hall, president; E. A. Golden, vice-president ; 
Walter Danner, vice-president; Jacob Hevener, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The principal address was delivered by G. Russell Leonard 
of Chicago, special representative of the National Asociation. 

A dinner followed the business meeting. Mr. Leonard was 
scheduled to address the Lynchburg association February 14, 
but changed his itinerary in order to be present at the annual 
meeting. 


1916 


1865 FIFTY-ONE YEARS OLD 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 





What is the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 


1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 








J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 








Capitol Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
THOS. F. DALY, President 








ropes vssets.  -0a- ~ 2 6 $1'885.010.7 1 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - 250,266.46 
Insurance in Force - - - -  18,087,121.00 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory 


PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 












SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing applications but 
of collecting the premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advantageously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IU. 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
elle to first year’s commission, a renewal 

William H. Porter Mmterest insuring an income for the 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank future. Address the Company at its 

Edward Townsend Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 

Pres. Importers and New York City. 

Traders’ Nat. Bank 











Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Safety and Service to Policyholders 


The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY IN- 
VESTMENT SERVICE of 


The Germania Life Insurance Company of New York 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA LIFE 
POLICYHOLDERS. Their appreciation of the SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM adopted by the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 
business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW SERVICE is of the 
greatest assistance to them in their work. 

These are only two Of the different kinds of SERVICE extended 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries under the NEW GERMANIA 
SERVICE PROGRAM. 

We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT AGENCY CON- 
TRACTS of unusual attractiveness. BUT these men must be CAP- 
ABLE, HIGH GRADE PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 























The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policyholders $3,447,381 including dividends of 

$602,721 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,766,740 
and is now 

$125,660,173 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
25 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency con- 
tract. Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low Rates. 
John F. Roche, Vice-President. 


Organized 1850 The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 


Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY ? 


As a rule something you create yourself, but working 
conditions help a great deal. That is where we can 
help—if you can deliver. One or two openings of im- 
portance now—but only for the right men. You may 
be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life ana Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 


President Director of Agencies 











Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory for the 
right men 


66 Years Old Mutual 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 

Part of the 1915 Record: 
Largest paid-for new business. 
Largest payments to policyholders. 
Largest dividend payments. 
Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 
Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 

A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent. 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 


Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 
An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT Contracis 
AND HEALTH 
are easy to sell. They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 








Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 
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DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 


Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 








ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 


LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


2029 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 


BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 





ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock. 


SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles. 





WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
512-515 Citizens National Bank Building 
Fifth & Spring Streets 





GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 


San Francisco. 


WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 








A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 





SMITH, THOMAS @ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 





CANADA. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @& W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 





COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 


CONNECTICUT. 











Hartford. 





ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


125 Trumbull Street. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 





LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Washington. 





JOHN DOLPH, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 





FLORIDA. 





Jacksonville. 








F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 


GEORGIA. 








Atlanta. 


BAGLEY @® WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 


ILLINOIS. 





Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, ° 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 





WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 


DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 


The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 
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EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 





INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 





IOWA. 





Davenport 





GEORGE W. CANNON, 
Manager, 


Germania Life Insurance Co. of New York 
21-22 Davenport Savings Bank Bldg. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 


HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 





WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 








MAINE. 





Portland. 





. PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 





MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 





ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 





JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 


The Travelers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk Street. 





FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 





FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
206-212 Unity Bldg., 185 Devonshire Street. 





MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 











Springfield. 








FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN. 








Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 





CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
gor Chamber of Commerce. 








WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite rr1z1, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 





MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 





THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 
for Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 


of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City. 


R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 





St. Louis. 





FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany. 





HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 


New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts.. 





Brooklyn. 


JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 





WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 





CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 








Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Build‘ng. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 





Long Island City. 
Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 





New York City. 





EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 





LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 








THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 





GEO, A. BRINKERHOFF, 
Manager, 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
38 Nassau Street. 





HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Astor House Building, 217 Broadway. 


Rochester. 


H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 


Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh. 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. | 





OHIO. 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





JOHN L. SHUFF, 
Manager, 


Home Office General Agency, 
Union Central Life Building. 


Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 





Columbus. 





J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. 








J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite roor Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
301 Terminal Bldg. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 








FREDERICK V..BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J., 
’ John C. Drewry, 
State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 











JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 





| 
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BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
650 Bullitt Building. 





C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 





E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
512 Walnut Street. 





JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh. 





T. J. DANNER, Jr., 
Manager, 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
736 Oliver Building. 


ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
First National Bank Building. 





ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 
Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 





THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 





WwW. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 
615 Empire Building. 





TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 


J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
James Building. 








Memphis. . 


SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Germania Savings Bank Building. 


VIRGINIA. 








Norfolk. 


sMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Richmond. 
T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 
General Agent 











¢ Virginia and North Carolina, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 





N. D. SILLS, 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 


A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 


Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 211-12-13 Mutual Bldg. 





WASHINGTON. 
North Yakima. 


RICHARD A. O’BRIEN 
General Agent—Central Washington, 








The Travelers Insurance Co., 
Life and Accident Dept. 





Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,’ 
Central Building. 


Spokane. 





CHARLES H. McCOY, 
Agency Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 





Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 





Huntington. 





DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Rooms 19-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 


Wheeling. 





GEORGE BAIRD 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 

















HY not have 


your name 


appear with the 


Live Wires ? 


CARDS PER 
COST $5, 00 YEAR 


HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY 


That’s What It Is! 


“Send the NEWS to my home. 
Some fellow in the office always 
swipes it.” 


Weare constantly réceiving letters 
as quoted above, or couched in 
words to the same effect. 


It’s a good idea. And incidentally, 
it impresses us that the NEWS 


is rather worth while. 


Remember, it will cost you but 
one dollar to shoot twelve doses 
of energy, pep, and ginger into 
one of your agents. 


Just Think of It! 


12, DOSES 


for 


$1.00 





